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THE WEEK. 


It was announced on Saturday that the agreement 
between England and France was concluded. The 
details did not differ very much from the general fore- 
cast. The chief gains on our side are that we are not 
to be obstructed in Egypt, that surpluses are to be at 
the disposal of the Egyptian Government instead of 
lapsing to the reserve fund of the Caisse de la 


_Dette, and that France renounces the exclusive 


fishing rights she claimed under the Treaties 
of Utrecht and Versailles in Newfoundland. We 
promise to preserve free trade in Egypt for 
thirty years, and adhere to the Convention of 1888, 
which we had formerly refused to do, thus assuring 
the neutralisation of the Suez Canal. In return we 
give France a free hand in Morocco, subject only to a 
promise of free trade for thirty years. Further, though 
the Newfoundlanders may now use the French shore and 
fish off it, they are not to be allowed to refuse to sell 
bait to the French fishermen. The Bait Acts had, of 
course, been a reply to the exclusive claims of the 
French fishermen. We also give France a frontier 
readjustment, which is most reasonable from every 
point of view, between Lake Chad and the Niger, the 
Los Islands, and a port on the River Gambia. We 
acquiesce finally in the Customs régime in Madagascar 
against which we have entered many fruitless protests. 

THE agreement was received with general satis- 
faction alike in England and France. Lord Lansdowne 
has since published as a White Paper his despatch to 
the British Ambassador in Paris containing the text 
of the agreement, and an excellent history of the 
negotiations of which it is the product. He pays a 
tribute to the influence of the visits of the King and the 
French President, summarises the details, and finally 
expresses a hope in which all will agree that the two 
countries may have afforded a precedent which will 
contribute something to the maintenance of inter- 
national goodwill and the preservation of the general 
peace. The Zemps published an interview on Tuesday 
with M. de Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador, who 
stated that the solution of all these diplomatic questions 
was welcomed at St. Petersburg. ‘‘It is clear that 
your enéende with England relieves you of a great deal 
of care and frees you from certain embarrassments. 
Soit is valuable to us. And then, is there not a proverb 
which says, ‘The friends of our friends are our friends.’ ” 
In Italy, the United States, and Belgium the tone of 
the newspapers is generally cordial in praise and satis- 
faction ; in Germany and Austria it is guarded. Count 
von Biilow referred to the agreement on Tuesday with 
characteristic caution and composure. ‘‘It appears to 
represent an attempt to eliminate in the way of an 
amicable understanding a number of points of difference 
which existed between England and France. Against 
this we have, from the point of view of German 
interests, no objections to advance. We have no reason 
to desire that relations between France and England 
should be strained were it only because these strained 
relations would imperil the peace of the world, the 
maintenance of which is the object of our sincere 
endeavours.” The Spanish newspapers exhibit a not 
unnatural mortification over the settlement of Morocco. 


Tue Manchester Guardian published on Monday a 
very interesting and rather gloomy article from a 
correspondent in St. Petersburg. The general drift of 
the article was that Russia might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, find it a positive relief to be at war with 
England. There was a strong feeling of hostility to 
England, due to the violent memories of the last half 
century and the fatality which had always made us the 
obstacles on Russia’s path in all directions. The writer 
argued that the Russian Government might, if 
things went very badly in the Far East, appeal 
to this sentiment, preferring a general European 
convulsion to a loss of prestige at the hands of an 
Oriental people. In such an emergency how would 
France behave? We think the clouds in the picture 
are exaggerated and too threatening, but it is all to the 
good to be reminded that the situation is in some 
respects very grave and delicate. The calamity at 
which the correspondent hints may seem to us more 
likely to arise from the difficulties of Japan than 
from those of Russia. But in any case it is 
of infinite political importance to observe self-restraint 
and courtesy in our dealings with Russia. No more 
fatal mistake can be made than to suppose that the 
agreement with France will detach her from Russia. 
For years the Imperialists proceeded on the as- 
sumption that Germany might co-operate with us 
against Russia. That foolish assumption, which 
Liberals never ceased to deride, explained the sanction 
we gave to the seizure of Kiao-Chow and the Anglo- 
German agreement. We hope the Imperialists will 
not repeat in the case of France the fundamental 
error that led them that pretty dance. 


Ir is a decided personal triumph for M. Natcho- 
vitch and General Petroff's Government that the Turco- 
Bulgarian agreement was after all signed at Con- 
stantinople at the end of last week. The text was 
published a few days later. Briefly, Bulgaria under- 
takes to prevent upon her territory “ the formatioff of 
revolutionary committees and of armed bands,” as 
well as ‘‘conspiracies” against the Porte. The 
Sultan, on the other hand, pledges himself to 
apply the reforms ‘‘ agreed upon between Turkey, 
Austria, and Russia,” to give full effect to the 
general amnesty already proclaimed, and to remove the 
exceptional customs restrictions upon Bulgarian com- 
merce. The words are strong enough ; the only ques- 
tion is how far either Government can make them good. 
To talk about suppressing a conspiracy with which the 
bulk of the Army and Civil Service is inevitably sympa- 
thetic is easier than doing it. Again, it is certain that, 
just as Austria employs her regulations against 
swine fever whenever she means to bring Servia to 
heel, so the practical prohibition of her imports into 
Turkey pressed hardly on Bulgaria. Its repeal con- 
currently with the return of the refugees (if they do 
return) is a measure of profound economic relief, while 
by negotiating such a document on equal terms with a 
nominal suzerain, she has secured a recognition of 
her independence hitherto studiously withheld. 








Aut this will do something to raise the prestige of 
Bulgaria. What it will do for the relief of the Mace- 
donians is a different matter. On Monday last the 
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foreign officers for the gendarmerie—not sixty, but 
only the truncated contingent of twenty-five—left for 
Salonica. General de Giorgis was to have started 
yesterday. Whether they will be able to accomplish 
much, little, or just nothing at all, depends, we are 
convinced, not on the goodwill of Turkey, but on the 
backing of the Powers, and not least of Great Britain. 
Rightly or wrongly, most of the diplomatic observers 
at Constantinople are convinced that Austria and 
Russia are not ardently sincere. So are the 
committees, which it is now obvious’ draw 
their inspiration, not from Bulgaria, but from the 
seat of disaffection in Macedonia itself. ‘‘ You preach 
patience to us,” said Dr. Tartartcheff, the other day, 
to a French interviewer. ‘‘ That is what the diplo- 
matists always say.” But starving people will not 
wait for ever, and one cannot be surprised, when 
reforms are undertaken by reactionary despotisms, if 
the lambs are somewhat sceptical of the institution of 
wolves as watch-dogs. The race has been run very 
close between procrastination and despair in Mace- 
donia, and the sands are running out. The whole 
history of events since Muerzsteg show that it is sheer 
optimism to look for initiative from Austria or Russia. 
The best we can hope for is that the stimulus derived 
from the Western Powers may be transmitted by the 
two Empires to the Turks with the sanction of that 
irresistible suasion which no one else is in such a 
favourable position to employ. 

THERE was a debate on Wednesday on Tibet, 
when Mr. Brodrick moved a resolution to legalise the 
use of Indian revenues for defraying the expenses of 
any military operations that may be necessary to pro- 
tect the political mission that ‘‘ has become attached to 
the Tibetan Government.” The resolution raised two 
questions. Oneis the fraudulent evasion of a capital 
responsibility to Parliament and the laws of the 
realm. The other is that of the rights and 
wrongs, the policy and impolicy, of the expedition 
itself. On the first point the Government stand con- 
victed of another very disingenuous manceuvre. They 
ask Parliament in effect to sanction to-day the 
use of Indian resources for a project which an Act of 
Parliament forbade them to enter upon without the 
leave of Parliament. Mr. Brodrick justifies this serious 
infringement by mere playing with words. Even this 
Government could scarcely be so simple as to believe 
that an armed mission was not likely to provoke oppo- 
sition. We entirely agree with the Manchester Guar- 
dian that this is a very grave issue, and that it is of the 
utmost importance to check this undermining of the 
barriers raised for the express purpose of preventing 
officials from carrying out policies on their own 
responsibility without the authority of Parliament. 

THE other question—that of the policy, scope, and 
significance of this expedition—had to be discussed 
partly in a retrospective spirit, which deprived the debate 
of its reality. The Liberal Leader said distinctly that he 
thought the despatch of the mission wrong. That 
mission is now at Gyantse. It has already cost two 
hundred more lives, over and above the massacre 
(the phrase is that of a Tory ex-Secretary for 
India) at Guru. What is it to do, and what is 
to be the sequel? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Sir Henry Fowler both showed that Lord Curzon 
and the Government have quite different ideas on 
this subject. Lord Curzon wanted a Resident at 
Lhasa, and the Government wanted the _ mis- 
sion to stop short at Gyantse, disclaimed all idea 
of annexation or political relations, and dismissed 
Lord Curzon’s hypothesis of Russian designs. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman urged the Govern- 
ment to alter the form of their resolution so as 
to make it quite clear that it was their policy and not 
Lord Curzon’s that would be carried out. The Govern- 


ment did not comply with this request in form, but Mr. 
Balfour in his speech threw over Lord Curzon and gave 
assurances—as satisfactory as any assurances can be 
from this Government when its agents are drawing it in 
a contrary direction— that the Viceroy’s intentions had 
been overruled. The Opposition accepted these assur- 
ances, but we are not surprised that a few Liberals 
thought no opportunity of protesting against this 
policy and bloodshed was to be lost. 





Mr. ALFRED LyTTELTON had nothing that was new 
to say in defence of Chinese labour on Wednesday ex- 
cept that his brother, General Lyttelton, had told him 
the Transvaal wanted it—an argument that scarcely 
seems final, and is, indeed, in our opinion, a most im- 
proper one. But he repeated with great energy and 
spirit what he had said before. He said, for example, 
that Chinese labour would bring white skilled labour to 
the Rand, and also a white population to supply the 
wants of the Chinese. This reasoning we think 
is quite fallacious. The wants of the Chinese 
are few, and the compound system kills inde- 
pendent trading. Mr. Lyttelton must know what 
has happened to Kimberley. He repeated a gross 
misrepresentation which had been already exposed in 
the House of Commons. He said the Boer leaders 
were absolutely silent until the ordinance was passed. 
Yet his own Blue Book shows that General Botha 
made known his hostility before, and that he was not 
allowed, when a witness before the Rand Labour Com- 
mission, to give his opinion, as he wished to, on 
Chinese labour. Mr. Lyttelton argued once again that 
there is no difference between the Chinese ordinance 
and the ordinances in Trinidad and Guiana. The 
accuracy of his parallels can be conveniently tested 
by a comparative table, prepared by Mr. Mackar- 
ness, which gives the conditions created by the 
various colonial ordinances, and shows’ conclu- 
sively what a wide difference there is between 
this ordinance and the others. But the answer 
to Mr. Lyttelton is simple enough. Why, if 
the conditions are the same, does he not obtain 
his labour from india instead of from China? 
There are twointeresting facts Mr. Lyttelton might 
have told his audience which he withheld. One is 
that the native labour supply is still steadily rising, 
March showing an increase of 2,370. The other is 
that the output of gold for March was 41,272,726, as 
against £885,464 for March of last year. So much 
for Lord Milner’s ‘‘ stagnant industry.” 

A MORE interesting contribution to the subject is 
the letter printed by the Pall Mall Gasetle, a paper in 
favour of Chinese labour, from its South African corre- 
spondent. The writer takes a very different view from 
Mr. Lyttelton of the temper and anticipations of the 
British population on the Rand. This letter, con- 
sidering the politics of the paper that prints it, is so 
remarkable that we reproduce two paragraphs : 

‘Let the general public sentiment be faced squarely. It 
is this: The promises made to the white men before the war 
liave not been carried out. As a matter of fact, many of the 
Rand men who took part in the campaign have been refused 
a return of the positions they threw up to bear arms. Then 
the thousands of men who did not formerly belong to the 
Rand, but were led to believe that the new régime would 
make their employment in the Gold Reef City a certainty, 
having been disappointed. For many months they have 
loafed about Johannesburg, vainly looking for work and 
living the life of the vagrant. In this class are to be included 
the Australian bushmen, who are the most lawless and 
dangerous section of the unemployed to-day. 

“ These white workers, or would-be workers, who include 
some who know all that is to be known about the possible 
supply of black labourers, hold that the capitalists have de- 
liberately done all in their power to discourage the Kaffir, 
and ang done so have represented that the mines cannot 
be worked without the aid of the Chinese, They further 
forecast that before the yellow men are six months on the 
Rand the small number of skilled workers will be paid off, 
since it 1s possible to make the imitative and intelligent 
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Chinee what the black man can never become —a skilled 
worker. They argue that in addition to saving about 50 per 
cent. of the mine labourers’ wages, the owners intend to get 
rid of the white worker root and branch. They further con- 
tend that the vast majority of the white men are solidly 
against the importation of the Chinese, and accuse the 
capitalists of having gained apparent support by bribery 
and corruption.” 

We should suggest to Mr. Lyttelton that he might 

get some obliging private member to ask him a 

question about this local opinion. 

AccorDING to the Japanese newspapers, writes 
a correspondent, journalists in that country are 
having a very close time. The censorship of the 
Japanese Government is something for Russia and 
Prussia to imitate. Before the war began Government 
officials had already begun to give occasional lectures 
to journalists, and now the rules of writing are so 
numerous that it is almost impossible to put pen to 
paper. Early in March a naval officer gave a most 
careful exposition of their duties to newspaper men. 
The officer took as an illustration the first attack on 
Port Arthur. In that action the commander adopted 
such and such a line of attack, and commenced firing 
from such and such a distance. If these particulars 
became known, the enemy would have an opportunity 
of judging the methods of the commander, and meet- 
ing such strategy by similar strategy. Thus, said the 
officer, there is throughout the campaign a consecu- 
tive connection in the strategy employed until the final 
victory is won. ‘* The enemy must not know anything 
of the past.” This is a great saying, But we fear 
that it will fall upon deaf ears in England. How 
could the popularity of a war possibly be kept up 
without descriptive accounts ? 

AFTER all the Licensing Bill has been postponed, 
and it is said that the brewers’ friends in the Cabinet 
have been forced to accept some modifications which 
will much diminish the enthusiasm of its supporters. 
To judge by the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette, the Trade 
will be very angry if it does not ge: its expected 
Magna Charta. Meanwhile, we are glad to see that 
some of the county justices stand firm. Twelve 
hundred of them have joined in a memorial of 
thanks and appreciation to Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
In many places, as usual, the appeal to quarter sessions 
has injured the interests of the local community ; but 
in other cases, notably in the North Riding of York- 
shire, the County Bench has been neither seduced nor 
terrified. On one day the appeals against the closing 
of seventeen public-houses, eight in Whitby and nine 
in Scarborough, were dismissed with costs, and we can 
imagine no proceeding that could have contributed so 
much tothe amenity and salubrity of those delightful 
watering-places. One of the features of the Scar- 
borough case was the retusal of the Poor Law officers 
to furnish the magistrates with statistics to show the 
local connection of drunkenness with pauperism, 
lunacy, and crime. We trust that temperance re- 
formers in every town that is overstocked with drink- 
shops will collect, or induce the justices to collect, evi- 
dence of this nature. 





Mr. AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN did not shine in his dis- 
course to the deputation of miners and coalowners on 
Tuesday. According to his father’s economics, import 
duties are paid by the foreigner, and on this reasoning 
it would seem that export duties should be paid by the 
home producer. But this consideration is overruled by 
the Birmingham school on the ground that coal, like 
machinery, is a very undesirable export, and should be 
prohibited or, at least, discouraged, lest it should be 
used by ‘‘ foreign devils” for their manufactures. On 
one point, however, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is clear. He has no surplus, but a large realised, 
and a still larger prospective, deficit. The coal 


trades and all other trades must expect to be 
harassed by taxation so long as they have such 
an expenditure and such a Government. It is absurd 
to agitate against existing taxes at a time when 
estimates largely exceed the revenue, and we hope that 
next Tuesday, when the Budget is unfolded, Free 
Traders of all denominations will bear in mind that the 
great fulcrum of the Protectionists is the necessity 
(born of extravagance) to broaden the basis of taxation. 
Tue death of ex-Queen Isabella of Spain last 
Saturday revives the memory of a period in history as 
dismal as any known to us—the history of Spain during 
the middle half of the nineteenth century. The events 
of those years pass in a confused and dim panorama 
through which it is impossible to trace the connecting 
link of any guiding principle. Those events scarcely 
need recapitulation. The dispossession of Don Carlos 
in 1830, the year of Queen Isabella’s birth, of the right 
of succession to the throne; the regency of Queen 
Christina, her mother ; the insurrection of the Carlists ; 
the insurrection of the Liberals ; the unwilling conces- 
sions wrung from a feeble despotism by a feeble 
Liberalism ; the Madrid revolt ; the Barcelona rebellion 
of 1839; the regency of Espartero, were some of the 
events which led to and preceded the accession of the 
young Queen to the throne. Throughout them, as 
through those which followed, the same deep, under- 
lying deficiency in the national character is apparent. A 
detestation of tyranny did, indeed, exist among the 
people, but it was united to no virile instinct towards 
organisation and discipline. It existed much as it exists 
among Moorish and Arab tribes, from whom—is it too 
much to suppose ?—the Spanish people may have im- 
bibed the trait, as a vague and fitful impulse, not as a 
deep and settled purpose. It is as though the weak 
tyranny of our Stewarts had been faced by a similar 
weakness on the side of the Pyms and Hampdens. 





Poor Queen Isabella, for whom, a child of such 
parents, one can feel no sentiment but pity, continued 
to play her part. In such a drama no event is likely to 
stand out by reason of its grandeur, but the marriage 
of the Queen to the unhappy Don Francisco—that 
master stroke of the diplomacy of Guizot—may be said 
to earn a certain distinction in infamy. The excite- 
ment and indignation that followed gave birth toa little 
outbreak of Liberalism, followed as usual by a period 
of rigid reaction. The quarrels and rivalries of Serrano, 
Narvaez, Bravo Murillo, and the rest strike us as mere 
burlesque. Lacking the presence and impulse of a 
nation and a people behind them, they are void of all 
meaning and intention. A somewhat pitiful interest is 
given to-day to the military expedition against Morocco 
in 1859, hailed as a glorious campaign at the time. 
The recognition of France's rights in that quarter is the 
passing of a terrible judgment on Spain, and gauges 
with accuracy the futility of those violent yet weak 
political cross-currents among which poor Queen 
Isabella was fated to pass so long a span of her exist- 
ence. What wonder after all that, adrift on such 
waters, her own course and character partook of the 
aimless tumult of the tide that carried her? Forty-two 
years a queen and thirty-five an exile, she seems to have 
been at no time a person of much importance. 

Lionarpo’s ‘‘Last Supper” is to be restored 
again—at least, not restored in the ordinary sense, but 
preserved, if possible, from utter decay. The most 
famous picture in the world is even now nothing but 
the shadow of a magnificent design, and it is doubtful 
whether any scrap of the mouldering paint that remains 
came from the hand of the master. Sixty years after 
it was painted it was a wreck. It has several times 
been restored in the familiar Italian manner, and even 
the restorations have refused to adhere to a wall never 
suited or properly prepared for a painting. Lionardo 
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began his masterpiece at a time when the art of fresco 
was in its decline, when its technical processes 
were falling into neglect, and when fainters were 
beginning to mar its peculiar beauties by the 
use of effects proper to oil painting. Lionardo 
himself, the first begetter of the new art of the central 
Renaissance, could not express all the subtleties of his 
deliberate art in fresco. He therefore mixed oil 
with his pigments, with the result that the oil sank 
into the wall and the paint moulded and flaked off. He 
Was an inveterate experimenter, and cared more for 
the excitement of experiment than the security of its 
results. He was not a decorative craftsman, like the 
earlier Florentines, who expected their masterpieces to 
be judged by their durability, like the buildings they 
adorned, but a wayward man of genius who did what 
he liked and as he liked, end he has paid the penalty. 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s Frescoes in the Riccardi Palace are as 
fresh as when they were painted. The ‘‘ Last Supper” 
is a fading ghost, and may soon be not even a ghost, 
whatever skill is exercised to preserve it. 





FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
CONCERTS. 
Musical Festival, April 18, 19, 20, at 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Choral Society, ‘‘ The Apostles,” April 21, at 8 p.m., Albert Hall. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
April 19, at 5 p.m., Professor Miallon ‘‘ The Transformations of Animals.” 
April a1, at 5 p.m., Professor Dewar on “ Dissociation.” 
April 22, at 9 p.m., Colonel David Bruce on ‘' Sleeping Sickness in Uganda.” 
April 23, at 3 p.m., Mr. Cyril Davenport on ‘‘ Cameos.” 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., April 18, at 5 p.m., E. Wester- 
marck, Ph.D., on “ Woman in Early Civilisation.” 
THEATRES. 
Court Theatre, April 18 and 19, at 2 p.m., by the Mermaid Society—Con- 
reve's ‘‘ Way of the World.” 
Burlington House, April 22, at 4 p.m., London Shakespeare Commemora- 
tiun—“* Much Ado About Nothing.” 
SALEs. 
April 18, at 1 p.m., at Christie’s, the Seale Hayne Collection of Pictures. 
as 19, = 1p.m., at Christie's, the Seale Hayne Collection of Porce- 
ain, Ce 
April on, at 1 p.m., at Christie’s, the Seale Hayne Library; the Pirie 
ewels. 
April a1, at 1 p.m., at Christie's, the Seale Hayne Collection of Plate. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


N Friday last, April 8, General Krasanalinski sent 

a small detachment of Cossacks over the Yalu. 

This detachment surprised half a company of the enemy 
on an island, and destroyed it without loss to themselves. 

On Sunday, the roth, another detachment, which had 
crossed lower down the river for the purpose of scouting, 
was discovered, seized a boat, and began to retreat back 
to the right bank. The Japanese pursued in another 
boat, but, upon nearing the opposite shore, reinforce- 
ment reached the Russians, and the Japanese boat was 
sunk. One of the men in the Russian boat was killed. 
Of the first of these skirmishes we have heard from the 
Russian side alone; of the second we have had substan- 
tially the same account from both sides, with the excep- 
tion of the conventional phrase “no casualties” in the 
Japanese despatch. In the light of past despatches, we 
need hardly add that this phrase has no value. 

Meanwhile, on Sunday morning Admiral Makharoff 
took out his fleet of eleven ships, accompanied by part of 
the torpedo flotilla, and sailed eastward towards the 
Korean coast. He crossed the whole of the Bay of Korea 
without sighting the enemy, turned back west from the 
Korean coast to the Chinese, passed north in front of Wei- 
hai-Wei, and regained Port Arthur after an absence of 
forty-eight hours, or possibly a little more, and after a 
cruise of over three hundred miles. At daybreak upon 
Wednesday morning our ship, the Espiégle, which was on 
its way from Newchang to Wei-hai-Wei, heard heavy firing 
in the direction of Port Arthur. It was the abortive attempt 
of the Japanese fleet to cut off one unit of the Russian fleet. 
It would appear that shortly after this Makharoff sailed out 
to meet the Japanese fleet, but retired again on finding that 
the whole of it was present and that he was in a grave 
numerical inferiority. As he was re-entering the harbour 


the ship upon which he had hoisted his pennant, the line- 
of-battle ship Petropavlovsk, struck upom a mine, cap- 


sized, and went down with a loss of the admiral and 800 
men. 

A Japanese official account has reached London which 
adds a destroyer to the Russian losses, and a Reuter tele- 
gram from St. Petersburg tells us that the Pobieda was 
further struck by a torpedo and damaged. 

There are two elements in a military situation: the 
immeasurable, such as the confidence of the men, the 
power of leadership, the moral stamina, and the effect of 
continued bad or good luck upon the minds of the fighters ; 
the measurable, such as arms, numbers of men, quality 
of training and of shooting, provisions and so forth. 

It is the fault of soldiers somewhat to exaggerate the 
importance of this second element, for their trade is con- 
cerned with it and their technical knowledge is perpetually 
dealing with it. It is the faylt of journalists to exaggerate 
enormously the importance of the first element; for, as 
they are ignorant of all that can be definitely learned of war 
as a science, as they do not know how many men go toa 
battalion nor what is meant by quick-firing field artillery, 
nor precisely what the word mobilisation implies, they have 
no region in which to exercise their pens but that of the 
emotional side of war. 

The disaster which has befallen the Russian fleet is, 
upon this side, the most complete conceivable: the ship was 
a line-of-battle ship (she was but six years old) ; practically 
the whole of her crew have been destroyed ; a member of 
the reigning family was with difficulty saved; an admiral 
whose qualities were praised even in this country, where so 
little is known of foreign affairs, went down with the ship 
and his staff with him ; and, finally, the blow comes at the 
end of a series of the most appalling pieces of bad luck 
conceivable. 

It is no wonder that our Press has completely lost its 
head. The Daily Mail prophesies the surrender of the 
fleet at Port Arthur as the necessary consequence of this 
disaster. 

For the purposes of such notes as these the measur- 
able or, as they are often called in modern English, the 
“ practical” results are of more interest, for no military 
criticism worthy of the name can pretend to judge accu- 
rately the moral effect of accident or of the loss of leaders. 

‘What can be measured of the disaster then, the 
“ practical” result, is as follows: the Russians have lost a 
unit of combat worth considerably more than a million 
pounds and not replaceable till close upon two years ; 
They have lost 800 men, and perhaps the most 
able of their considerable number of able naval com- 
manders. 

One grave “ practical” effect may follow: wh ‘ther it 
will follow only the future can show. The loss of this 
line-of-battle-ship may persuade the Japanese admiral to 
fight. Since the declaration of war the Japanese fleet has 
done nothing, for indirect bombardment at the ranges in 
which it has indulged is simply money thrown away. The 
respective fighting values, as nearly as such a thing can 
be calculated, of the ships and guns upon either side has 
hitherto been in the proportion of about 5 to 7. That 
Admiral Togo, in spite of this superiority, should have 
declined battle (as he can do with the speed at his com- 
mand) and should have permitted the Russian fleet to 
take lengthy cruises in the open sea is capable of a 
simple explanation. He has but one fleet, and it is not 
large. If im a general action he had sunk the whole 
Russian fleet, but had suffered the loss of, say, three or 
four battleships, the game would have been lost for Japan. 
It has not been cowardice nor even caution, but common- 
sense which has kept him from a general action. 

As things now stand he is almost twice as strong as 
his opponent: from 5 to 7 the ratio has fallen to 4 to 7, 
and it is quite possible, though unlikely, tnat he will 
attempt to force an action. Whether he will do so or no 
only the future can show, but it must be remem) >red that 
the war is now at the end of its tenth week, and that 
if he has not crippled the Russian fleet before the end 
of May his advantage will be already precarious. If he 
has not settled it before the end of June his advantage 
will be lost. 
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“THE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE. 


HE agreement with France has caused general 
satisfaction, and a satisfaction that is very 
right and proper. We are not surprised, indeed, that 
there has been some outcry from a certain quarter of 
the Tory Press against the details. If this arrange- 
ment had been the work of a Liberal Government we 
should have heard a good deal about Little Englanders 
and men whom the nation cannot trust and statesmen 
who forget that they are the Ministers of this country 
and not of some foreign country. We shall not be 
suspected of any intention of playing that ré/e in 
commenting on the transaction of which the 
details were made public this week. We think 
the reasons for welcoming this event are infinitely 
more important than the reasons for regarding it, 
viewed as an ordinary diplomatic bargain, as a doubtful 
achievement. But we do not think anything is gained 
by refusing to look facts in the face or by shirking the 
moral. If newspapers like the Morning Post are 
angry, they are angry because a British Imperialist 
Government would not have agreed five years ago to 
the terms it has accepted to-day. But though they are 
perfectly honest and consistent in their complaint, 
they are unreasonable, for they forget that our 
position to-day is not the position we occupied 
five years ago, and that a nation cannot pursue 
such an adventure as the South African war without 
depreciating its moral and diplomatic credit. Certainly 
we have paid a higher price to-day for the settlement 
of these questions than we should have paid before the 
war. Five years ago it was generally believed that 
any action taken by France against the Figuig group 
of oases would have led to war. These oases are in the 
extreme south-east of Morocco—a thorn in the side of 
the French—a debatable land from which Razzias were 
constantly interrupting the communications of the 
French with the South. The South African war released 
France from the restraints to which she had been 
obliged to submit. That is merely one illustration of 
the change in our position effected by the war. 


In West Africa we have given France some sub- 
stantial concessions. The Los islands contain two 
good harbours that can be made into the best coaling 
station on the West African coast. These harbours now 
goto France, who had nogood coaling station between the 
West Coast of France and Madagascar. The strength 
of our position in Gambia consisted in this, that the 
navigable water by which a French colony was entered 
was entirely in our hands. The trade of that French 
colony had to pass through our territory. We 
have ceded Yarbutenda, the port at the head 
of this navigable water, and French commerce can 
now go direct to French territory without passing 
through an English zone. In Siam, again, the 
attempt to cut off the French approach to the Mekong 
by a neutral zone is abandoned. These are all of them 
important concessions, and of course if an Imperialist 
wanted to give nothing and to maintain the position 
we occupied before the war, he is likely to grumble ; 
but he must remember amid his grumbles that the 
war he clamoured for has altered the diplomatic 
situation. 


For our part we think frankly that the advantage 
of getting rid of all the floating difficulties that were 
liable to disturb our peace from time to time infinitely 
transcends any incidental losses of this bargain, and 
far from blaming the Government we congratulate 
them most cordially. Whether Lord Lansdowne could 
have done better under existing circumstances we do not 
know. If he could have gained perpetual Free Trade, 
instead of Free Trade for thirty years, in Morocco, or 
some concession in Madagascar by asking for less in 
Egypt, we think he would have been wiser to jettison some 
of his Egyptian demands. But we entirely demur to the 
view that we ought to wince and smart over every 
acquisition of France, even if that acquisition costs us 
nothing. It is to the good and not to the harm of 
mankind that the great colonising work in which 
France is engaged in North-West Africa should be 
hampered as little as possible, and what is an 
advantage to mankind is pro fanéo an advantage to us. 
This agreement liberates the energies of France for the 
undistracted prosecution of a great scheme of en- 
lightened and humane colonisation, and for that we 
rejoice. It is, further, a genuine relief to be rid of the 
difficulty in Newfoundland, and those of us who have felt 
most uncomfortable about the diplomatic irregularity of 
our position in Egypt must be sincerely thankful that 
France has commuted her right of protest. On the 
morrow of this event came the annual report on 
Egypt, which shows once again how steady is 
her progress under the rule of an official who 
clings to the best traditions of British administration. 
We believe that if the bargain were as unequal as the 
most pessimistic critics believe, it would still be a most 
substantial gain to our country to have made it. 

Already, indeed, we are witnessing some of the 

good effects that have followed our closer relations 
with France. Two or three years ago it was 
the commonplace of Imperialism that the Latin 
countries were decadent, that our best friend 
was Germany, and that France was ceasing to be a 
nation of importance or of character. So strong was 
this impression that the Imperialists who blamed the 
French most violently for the Parisian caricatures 
during the early months of the war viewed the excesses 
of the German Press in the most indulgent and forgiving 
temper. Some papers talked of an inevitable war ; 
others arranged for the distribution of the French 
colonies, and the Sfectaéor talked of offering Germany 
the whole of North Africa as the price of her help against 
France, if France should attack us. It is a real gain 
to have emerged from this disagreeable and mischievous 
atmosphere, and though the motives that have 
inspired a vapprochement to France are not every- 
where of the highest—they are in some cases 
closely connected with pique and chagrin — the 
fact remains that a vicious state of rancour and 
suspicion has disappeared. What all .the great 
Liberals of the last century hoped to see, a real mutual 
sympathy and understanding between the two great 
nations which, as Mr. Morley once said, ‘*‘ have 
together surpassed all the nations in the world in what 
they have done for human freedom and enlightenment,” 
may still be a distant dream. But, at any rate, we 
have removed a series of problems that might at any 
moment have become an active cause of quarrel, and 
that is in itself a great and memorable achievement. 
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What will be the effects of these transactions? 
They will, we hope, help to acclimatise the notion of arbi- 
tration and civilised intercourse. Possibly this event 
may help to remind some of our reckless politicians 
and journalists that it is no real service to your 
country to abuse and insult every nation with which 
for the moment you feel out of sympathy. That this 
lesson still needs to be learned, may be seen from the 
language used about Russia, in the chief of the offenders 
in those old days, when it was the fashion to discover 
in the French national character everything that was 
mean and odious and hostile to England. If this 
arrangement is seconded by the right spirit in diplo- 
macy and discussion it ought to help towards improv- 
ing our relations with Russia. Thirdly, it ought to 
have its effect on the armaments of both countries, 
and therefore of Europe. Fourthly, it ought to make 
the influence of the two nations a real power in the 
Near East. If it promotes in any degree those great 
causes, the French and British Governments may con- 
gratulate themselves on an achievement worthy of the 
leadership the two nations have held in Europe. 





THE REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 


STORY was circulated last week that Mr. 

Balfour has thrown off another pamphlet, this 
time on Army Reform, in which he proposes to prune 
some millions off the luxuriance of our Army Estimates. 
We sincerely hope that the report is founded on fact, 
and that the brochure will soon be in the hands of the 
public. If the forecasts which have already appeared 
in the Press be correct, it would seem that the Prime 
Minister has accepted the view, so often put forward in 
these columns, that it is essential to get back the Army 
Estimates from thirty to twenty millions, which can only 
be done by disbanding a considerable number of exces- 
sive and worse than useless troops. If the Boer war 
proved anything it proved that quality is what we lack 
and need, and that numbers are comparatively useless. 
So far we can go with Mr. Amery, who showed con- 
clusively in his very able articles in the Zimes last year 
that a reformed army, perfectly adequate to the needs 
of the British Empire and much superior in every way 
to Mr. Brodrick’s phantom legions, could be supported 
at a reasonable cost. It is a fundamental maxim of 
sound army finance that quality is much more formid- 
able to the ¢enemy and much cheaper to the public than 
quantity. 

On Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
statement will bring the relation of expenditure 
to taxation rudely home to the mind of the country. 
Before the war 40,000 recruits were wanted every year, 
and under Mr. Brodrick’s scheme a much larger 
number, about 50,000, are required, Under the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Amery in the Zimes last year, 30,000 
recruits would suffice. We should get a much more 
efficient army and a much larger and better reserve 
than we have at present for ‘‘ something between six- 
teen and eighteen millions,” to which a couple of 


millions or more (if Mr. Amery had his way) would 
have to be added for the militia and volunteers. We 
have very little doubt that if the Committee which 
has reported on the constitution of the War Office 
had been asked to report on the still more vital matter 
of economy, a scheme of reduction simpler and more 


consistent with British traditions than that of the Zimes, 
and therefore more workable, could have been devised 
in time to relieve the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
increasing taxation in a year of peace. We repeat 
that at least ten millions can and must be lopped off 
the present Estimates within the next two years; 
for whatever Government is in power next year will 
find military retrenchment an unavoidable and pressing 
problem. Suppose we havea Liberal Ministry ; where 
will that Ministry be in the estimation of the country 
if it tolerates a shilling income-tax and a number of 
oppressively heavy duties—duties, as everyone knows, 
that were laid on to meet war expenditure? Will it 
not be ignominiously kicked out by a combination of 
Irish and Labour men and Tories? Unfortunately, the 
Army Report throws no light upon economy in the 
large sense, though its authors in their last letter to 
Mr. Balfour express a conviction that their proposals 
‘‘ will lead to a reduction of expenditure in the adminis- 
tration of the Army.” 

But of this economy there is no sign whatever in the 
new Army Estimates or in the new Naval Estimates. 
Extravagance reigns supreme. And unfortunately on 
the Liberal side none of the younger men have paid 
that close financial attention to the subject of military 
economy which has made Mr. Edmund Robertson so 
masterly and convincing a critic of the Admiralty, with 
its sham standards and shifty explanations. Sir Charles 
Dilke, who constantly brings up points of detail in Com- 
mittee, has contributed to assist rather than to diminish 
the growth of military expenditure during the last 
few years. Wesincerely trust that some of the younger 
men on the Liberal side will grasp the opportunity 
now offered and not only expose the impossibility and 
absurdity of the present rates of expenditure, but pre- 
pare the House of Commons and the country for a 
radical change of military and naval policy—a return 
from panicand megalomania to common sense. At this 
moment our field artillery, similar in calibre to that of 
France and Germany, is being superseded by a 
much heavier, clumsier, and costlier weapon, which 
will require more horses to drag into the field 
and so greatly increase the cost of maintenance. This 
is a piece of folly which will probably cost the country 
three millions or more in capital cost, to say nothing of 
maintenance. A still greater folly is being committed 
bythe Admiralty. A new type of vessel called a ‘‘ Scout” 
has been invented. There are many good judges 
who think it will prove quite useless. Others think 
it may be serviceable. A ‘‘Scout” will cost £600,000 or 
£700,000. What does the Admiralty do? We might 
forgive it for deciding to build one Scout as an experi- 
ment. Not so. Nothing so humble will suit my 
Lord Selborne and his colleagues. They have ordered 
eight Scouts ata cost of five or six millions to the 
nation, and the first is to be launched in a few 
days. We should like to see just half a Scout 
surcharged on the Board of Admiralty. 

What a frightful situation is being prepared for the 
next Liberal Government can be understood by anyone 
who has read the recent articles of Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
and Lord Welby in Zhe Speaker. But in order still 
further to illustrate the situation let us look at an 
explanatory statement of the Army Estimates which 
was recently issued by Mr. Arnold-Forster. A more 
alarming document for his successor and for the 
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successor of Mr. Austen Chamberlain it would be 
impossible to fabricate. It is also, we need hardly say, 
marked by all that slipshod incompetence which attends 
every department of Unionist finance. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with three extracts : 

1. ‘It is hoped that all outstanding charges in 
connection with South Africa and China will be covered 
by the grants in 1903-4, and will be brought to account 
against that year.” 

Whata hope! Howculpably ignorant if not miser- 
ably insincere ! Surely Mr. Arnold-Forster must be aware 
that the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal are 
teeming with certificates still unredeemed ; certificates, 
moreover, to redeem which Mr. Chamberlain solemnly 
pledged himself and his colleagues. This fact alone 
shows how far we are from having settled the accounts 
of the war. 

2. ‘As regards Somaliland .... 
has been made in these Estimates.” 

Why? ‘‘Because it is at the present moment 
|February 27] impossible to forecast the duration of 
the operations.” But is not this true of all wars and 
operations whatsoever? And has this impossibility ever 
before been held to release the responsible Minister 
from offering Estimates to Parliament? When are we 
to have the Estimates, and what will the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer do on Tuesday? Will he serenely 
assume that these extraordinary operations are 
going to cost nothing, or that the Mad Mullah will 
pay an indemnity ? Apparently Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
slackness and incompetence do not go quite so far as 
that. Mr. Austen Chamberlain will not be relieved 
from the necessity of making a guess by the fact that 
there has been no Estimate presented. For Mr. Arnold- 
Forster goes on to say: “‘It is hoped thatin thecourse of a 
ew weeks the War Office will be in a better position to 
udge of the situation, in which case an additional Esti- 
mate will be presented.” Perhaps in the meantime (six 
weeks having passed) Mr. Arnold-Forster will present 
an interim estimate of the number of weeks which will 
be required to enable the War Office to judge of the 
situation. 

3. We have already referred to the artillery. Here 
is a passage which may well set people thinking about 
the future of expenditure. It is an old dodge, dating from 
Disraelite times, to leave a good legacy of debt and 
incurred expenditure to your successors. ‘‘ Arrange- 
ments are being made to complete practically the 
whole rearmament, together with a large number of 
reserve batteries, by March 31, 1907, at a total cost of 
about £3,150,000. This will involve a considerable 
increase in the Army Estimates of 1905-6 and 1906-7.” 

In this article we have directed attention to some of 
the blackest spots of military finance. Tuesday’s Budget 
will open the eyes of many somnolent citizens, and the 
General Election we may be sure will return a Parlia- 
ment more inclined to economy and more alive to its 
duties. We shall return to the Army Report and to 
the Army Estimates ; for we are convinced that one of 
the most pressing needs of the present political situa- 

tion is to make social reformers realise that the very 
existence of a reforming Government depends upon a 
deliberate and radical scheme of military retrenchment. 
For a Liberal Government to repeat in 1905 the Esti- 
mates of 1904 would be not merely a disastrous, but a 
suicidal, policy. 


no provision 


\ THE OUTLOOK IN MACEDONIA. 


T is a strange experience to emerge after a five 
months’ sojourn in Macedonia into the world of 
newspapers where men take civilisation seriously and 
discuss diplomacy in earnest. Two weeks ago among 
the chaos one detected no sign of movement. There 
the only realities were the burned villages, the despairing 
peasants, the Turks more obviously truculent than ever, 
the insurgents—armed and unarmed—inaturing their 
schemes for a future in which there seemed to be no 
element of hope. That was Macedonia. To-day, after 
a quick pilgrimage through all the fortunate lands 
that lie between London and Monastir and hasty 
glances at all the journals that record official optimism 
with one voice in many tongues, one almost searches 
for some ambiguity, some unconscious play of words. 
Is Macedonia really in the thoughts of these ready scribes 
who write about reform, these diplomats who sign 
their conventions and haggle over their paper schemes ? 
It would seem indeed that the Macedonian 
question had moved during the past two weeks. 
Bulgaria has certainly concluded a Convention with 
Turkey, and this as certainly means something. 
Once more she has undertaken to repress the activity 
of the revolutionary committees within her borders, 
and once more Turkey has agreed to amnesty her 
political prisoners. From the point of view of public 
peace the two concessions neutralise each other. What 
the Committee loses by encountering fresh difficulties 
in Bulgaria, it gains by the return of hundreds of its 
most active agents to Macedonian soil. These amnestied 
rebels and conspirators are not the men to learn a lesson 
or forget their aspirations. There are few of the 
Macedonian leaders who have not been condemned and 
pardoned three or four times at the least. What the 
Convention really means is simply that Russian prestige, 
for very obvious reasons, is seriously damaged in the 
Near East. The present Bulgarian Cabinet is before 
all else the representative of national ideas. It cares 
comparatively little for the greater Bulgaria beyond 
the border. It is, above all, profoundly suspicious of 
Russia and intensely anxious to avoid any encounter 
with Turkey which might offer a pretext for Russian 
intervention. Its guiding principle is to avert a war, 
and, since it cannot ignore the sufferings of the 
Bulgarian race in Macedonia, it has been driven 
into the path of negotiation. Last May it sent M. 
Natchovitch to Constantinople charged to conclude 
some such treaty as that which has just been 
signed. I saw him in Sofia shortly after his failure. 
He had been defeated, he declared, not by Turkey, but 
by the Russian and Austrian Embassies, whose policy 
was to keep the management of the Macedonian 
muddle entirely in their own hands. A year has 
passed, and M. Natchovitch has secured his treaty. 
The victory has been won for him by Admiral Togo’s 
torpedoes. It does not mean that Bulgaria is stronger 
or that the Sultan has come to a reasonable mind. It 
means only that Russia is for the moment a less con- 
siderable factor in Constantinople and that the Porte is 
alive to its opportunities. The convention, as M. 
Natchovitch quite frankly admitted to me, means little 
or nothing for Macedonia. Bulgarian diplomacy will 
not succeed where the Concert has failed. But it does 
assure to the anti-Russian Ministry in Bulgaria a 
fresh lease of power. It has now a plausible success 
to show at home and a ready answer to those who 
accused it of indifference to the fate of Macedonia. 

The Powers, too, have also scored their little 
success. After five months of negotiation they have 
at length imposed upon the Sultan a single clause of 
the Austro-Russian reform scheme. He has accepted, 
not indeed the original scheme for a European gen- 
darmerie, but something which bears a remote and 
pitiful likeness to that scheme. The Powers wrens 
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to send sixty European officers to Macedonia: the 
Sultan has accepted twenty-five. The Powers pro- 
posed to send a large staff of non-commissioned 
officers: the Sultan has rejected them entirely. The 
Powers proposed that these officers should exer- 


cise the supreme executive command of the 
new force: the Sultan has accepted them 
as instructors. The Powers proposed that the 


officers should wear European uniform: the Sultan will 
dress them in the headgear of his own army, either in 
the red fez of the infantry or the black calpack of the 
artillery. At every point there has been abject surrender, 
and the points abandoned were essential. If the 
Macedonian gendarmerie were to be a modern military 
force, useful on occasion for the prompt suppression of 
insurrections, there would be some object in endowing 
it with a staff of European instructors. But the 
time that is being spent at present in teaching the 
new recruits to march in step and to handle their 
rifles for parade purposes is time wasted. The 
business of a gendarmerie is to deal not with 
insurrections but with the crimes that lead to 
insurrections. It is all important that its units 
should be honest, intelligent, and alert, and quite 
unimportant that they should be a smarter type of 
Turkish soldiery. Only the knowledge that they were 
responsible in the discharge of every trivial duty to 
Europeans would have given them the courage to 
behave with honesty and humanity. That know- 
ledge they are not to have, and nothing else in the 
scheme was worth fighting for. Sixty officers with 
a large staff of European sergeants might have 
maintained discipline. Twenty-five instructors will 
be as impotent as the Swedes and Belgians already 
installed in Monastir and Salonica. I have been 
present at interviews between Hilmi Pasha and these 
unfortunate officers. I have seen one of the Swedes 
come into a public room, in the Konak, received with 
less courtesy by the Pasha than a newspaper corre- 
spondent, waived to a remote corner, and permitted to 
make his ‘‘ suggestions.” He wanted to nominate 
this honest man to a lieutenancy in the police and that 
educated person to a captaincy. The Pasha ulti- 
mately accepted both candidates as corporals. Similar 
humiliations await General De Georgis. As for the 
question of uniform, that is by no means trivial. For 
six months the one hope of the Bulgarian peasantry in 
remote Ochrida and Castoria has been to see a Euro- 
pean among them responsible for the security of their 
lives and property. The European, when he comes 
—and he is not yet there—will have no responsibility 
whatever, and his coming will fail of its dramatic effect. 
A European in a hat or a helmet would have been a 
symbol of civilisation. A European in a fez is simply 
a hireling of the Turkish Government. Only one who 
has lived in the East can understand the whole sig- 
nificance of the fez. It is the symbol of degradation 
and servitude. To discard it is the dream that sends 
men to the mountains. A European officer arriving in 
European dress in Castoria this spring would succeed 
by his mere presence in averting a fresh rising. A 
European officer arriving in a fez will serve as a symbol 
of the Sultan’s triumph over civilisation. ‘‘ This, then, 
is all we have to expect” will be the reflection of the 
peasants, and they will go home to clean the buried 
rifles. 

_ The problem in Macedonia is at bottom a psycho- 
logical problem—the restoration of confidence, the 
fostering of hope. For five months there have been no 
massacres and practically no fighting. It has been 
on the whole a close season for Bulgarians, an 
armistice rather than a peace. The behaviour of the 
authorities has been relatively good, and the Bul- 
garian insurgents have been quiescent. And yet there 
1S BO progress to show. The paralysis of fear ties 


men’s hands and casts a torpor over their minds. 
There are no signs of gradual change, and therefore a 


violent revolution is still probable. Everywhere the nor- 
mal insecurity prevails. Peasants whose burned villages 
lay near the high road dare not return to them for fear 
of the incessant exactions to which travelling soldiers 
and gendarmes would subjectthem. One village which 
had cut the timber to rebuild its cottages had every 
plank stolen in a night. I have seen myself an 
armed highwayman levying blackmail on a main road 
in sight of a town in midday. I once reached a 
village an hour after a patrol of infantry had desecrated 
what remained of its church. Again, in another 
village, while I was present, nine charcoal-burners 
came in with bruises and wounds inflicted by soldiers 
half an hour before. Of isolated murders one might 
write indefinitely. And yet all this was the fruit of 
no general wish to persecute. It bore witness only to 
the normal weakness and incapacity of the Govern- 
ment. An isolated outrage means nothing in Europe. 
In Turkey it spreads panic because it is one proof the 
more that no reliable barrier stands between the Chris- 
tian population and the fanaticism of its neighbours. 
Politically this insecurity means that the Bulgarians 
have still an overwhelming motive for revolt. Better 
—they argue—one swift horror that may bring redress 
than this slow martyrdom. Economically it means 
that all idea of recuperation is hopeless. The peasants 
have no means with which to rebuild their houses or to 
repurchase the plough oxen that were everywhere 
looted. It is true that there is money in the country. 
But who will lend to a peasant who may be robbed to- 
morrow or massacred next summer ? 

Europe has failed once more to give the Mace- 
donians a proof that revolution is needless, and with- 
out that proof the question of rising once more resolves 
itself only into the choice of an appropriate date. I 
found the two Civil Agents in Salonica happy in the 
conviction that a rising is impossible this summer be- 
cause the Committee lacks the necessary funds. They 
forget that the Committee hardly aims at a military 
success. Any desperate move may provoke massacres, 
and massacres will lead to some fresh intervention It 
is true that a really serious revolution is impossible, 
but a few mad acts of provocation—banditti 
rising here and guerilla fighting there—may lead 
to bloodshed as horrible as any civil war. There can 
be no progress and no security while Europe tinkers 
at patchwork schemes. One cannot apply gradual 
reforms to Turkey as one would to a constitutional 
country. Untilsome final solution is in sight the rival 
nationalities will never lay down their arms. The Bul- 
garian Committee cannot dissolve, cannot even afford 
to remain for long inactive, until the need for revolu- 
tion has passed. The Greeks are still fighting as 
desperately, if with less open and honourable weapons, 
for the territory that once seemed their heritage. 
The two propagandas between them have wrought 
a universal moral ruin. There is no chance of pacifi- 
cation while this suicidal rivalry continues, and it 
must continue until Europe dictates the destiny of the 
country in some formula which promises finality. Slow 
solutions must fail of their effect because they work no 
change in men’s minds. Some violent hope is needed 
to restore confidence, credit, and industry. A sense 
that the future is fixed will alone turn the energy of the 
various races from their business of mutual persecution 
and furtive conquest. 

There is, I must add, one hope to which the 
Bulgarians of Macedonia still cling. Lord Lans- 
downe’s promise to recur to some more drastic solu- 
tion when the failure of the Austro-Russian scheme is 
evident is known to them ail. English money has 
saved them from starvation. Lord Lansdowne has 
authorised them to look also for political action. How 
long must we wait for a proof that Austria and Russia 
have failed ? It would be well if something less thana 
rising and massacre could bring conviction. 

H. N. BRAILSFORD. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 


HAT the death of Mr. Herbert Spencer shoul. 
_ have been synchronous with the birth of a 
Sociological Society in Great Britain, whose size and 
character afford promise of solid scientific work, is a signifi- 
cant coincidence. It is full eighty years since the encyclo- 
p®dic Frenchman Auguste Comte invented the useful 
though barbarous name “ sociology,” and fifty years since 
Mr. Spencer began to publish his monumental labours on 
this portion of his synthetic philosophy. His more popular 
volume, The Study of Sociology, made a powerful impres- 
sion on the minds of the thinking minority, and, taken in 
conjunction with the liberal interpretation given to 
“ politics” by such men as Mr. Buckle, Mr. Bagehot, and 
Professor Sheldon Amos, gave promise of considerable in- 
fluence for the latest of the “sciences.” But the times 
were not yet ripe for what seemed to more 
conservative scientists the intrusion of a preten- 
tious charlatan into the preserve of the accre- 
dited sciences. An attempt of the devotees of 
the new study to assert their serious purpose through a 
Social Science Association holding congresses drew con- 
siderable popular attention in the eighties, but, frowned 
upon by academic potentates and weakened by internal 
differences regarding the political and economic applica- 
tion of social principles, the movement flickered and died 
out. During the last ten years a remarkable advance 02f 
sociology in other countries—especially in France and the 
United States, where it has now won a solid, admitted 
position in many of the best organised universities, 
drawing into its pursuit many of the best-equipped intel- 
lects of these nations—has altogether altered the situation. 
So much advance has been made in special departments of 
the study of man in society, particularly in history, in 
economics, and in anthropology ; the natural sciences, espe- 
cially physiography and biology, have generated so many 
social implications, while the notable advance of psycho- 
logy has formed such a substantial and frequented bridge 
between the sciences of “ Nature” and of mind, that the 
demand for a formal recognition of this focussing of many 
lights upon the nature of human society can no longer be 
denied. The new Sociological Society whose constitution 
has been just completed is a response to this demand. 
Its first raison détre is to afford “a common ground on 
which workers from all fields and schools concerned with 
social phenomena may meet—geographer and naturalist, 
anthropologist and archeologist, historian and economist, 
psychologist and moralist ; as also physician and alienist, 
criminologist and jurist, hygienist and  educationist, 
philanthropist and social reformer, politician and cleric. 
To gather, compare, sort, and utilise for the deduction 
of social principles’ well-attested facts gathered 
from the various sources here indicated is a work 
whose importance can hardly be over-stated, not 
only in the interests of science or organised 
curiosity, but of practice. For we are glad to see it defi- 
nitely recognised in the programme of the Sociological 
Society that its aims are not only scientific but educa- 
tional and practical. Both Comte and Spencer forcibly 
realised that it was the business of a science of society to 
furnish the principles for a social art, and that it was nowise 
derogatory to the disinterested character of the science 
that it should be required to prove its capacity of service 
to man by yielding sound principles of practice. Believ- 
ing, as we now do, that social evolution in industry, poli- 
tics, and other spheres of conduct is largely modifiable by 
human reason and the general will, it is supremely im- 
portant to inform and clarify that reason for the guid- 
ance of that will. Those who peruse the remarkably re- 
presentative list of names which form the committee of the 
new society need entertain no suspicions or fears of dilet- 
tantism on the one hand, or of premature and rash pro- 
pagandism on the other. The two hundred and more mem- 
bers of this committee comprise most of the well-known 
teachers and writers upon economics, philosophy, and an- 
thropology, besides many specialists in law, criminology, 


and kindred subjects, a large sprinkling of members of Par- 
liament and administrative officials, the principals of 
settlements, and other educationists and workers in definite 
paths of social reform. 

The work of the society will consist in meetings for 
papers and discussions, the collection of periodical and 
book literature, and the publication of volumes. As 
the society becomes better known and acquires in- 
fluence it is hoped that it may stimulate the organised 
study of social science in our universities and other homes 
of higher education, and may even assist to rationalise 
the art of politics, besides supplying well-sifted data for 
the guidance of labourers in other fields of practical re- 
form. ‘The first meeting of the society, held next Mon- 
day, will be presided over by Mr. Bryce, when Dr. Wester- 
marck, one of the best known among European anthro- 
pologists, will deliver an address on “ Woman in Early 
Civilisation.” Other papers, we understand, are to be 
given during this session by Mr. Francis Galton, Professor 
Durkheim, and Professor Patrick Geddes, who will open 
up some of the wide fields which the new society seeks to 
cultivate. On the executive committee of the society we 
note such representative names as those of Mr. Brabrook 
(President of the Economic Section of the British Asso- 
ciation), Dr. Scott Keltie, Dr. A. C. Haddon, Mr. C. S. 
Loch, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, and Mr. 
H. G. Wells, men whose variety of interests and attain- 
ments ought to ensure a large and liberal interpretation of 
sociology. At atime when faddists and opportunists 
flourish unchecked and uncorrected in politics and all 
other departments of social endeavour this organisation 
and unification of social studies is capable of rendering 
great service not only to the disinterested pursuit of cul- 
ture but to the arts of social progress. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
To AREzzo.—Part II. 


ONSIDER now another Aretine, who exacted a 
monument—and has got it—more perdurable 
than brass in the records of his countrymen, and in 
addition to that, has his tomb of travertine and black 
marble in the cathedral. Well may Herr 
Baedeker call him ‘‘an ambitious and 
energetic prelate”; this was a man 
indeed—no other than Bishop Guido 
Tarlati of Pietramala, many times a lord. His family, 
which came from a castle above Arezzo, on the water- 
shed of Tiber and Arno, had always been for robbery 
and the empire, and always great people in this chosen 
city of both ; but while certain Ubertini held the see 
they were forced to bide their time. There might 
be two Popes of Rome, but Arezzo is a litile 
place. The first thing, then, that I learn of our 
Guido is misfortune. In 1308 the Aretines turned him 
and his friends out of their towers and strong houses ; 
the Guelfs came in and made a peace with Florence. 
It was a day of party names, when Florence herself 
was distracted by Black and White. The new Aretine 
power called itself the Green Party, and hoped for the 
best—a counsel of perfection in Tuscany. In the very 
same year Corso Donati was killed at San Salvi, and 
Dante’s trumpeted Saviour of Italy, his Moses Redux, 
chosen to be Emperor ; a month or two elapses, the 
Tarlati with their Ghibellines fill all the mountain 
roads about Arezzo, storm the town, carry a gate at 
the sword’s point—and there is an end of the Green 
Party. The Tarlatisat in the high seat, and all Italy 
heard of them before long. Guido Tarlati was chosen 
Bishop, as I make out, about 1320. His first act was 
to make friends with the notable Castruccio of Lucca, 
and his next to form a company of Knights under his 
own banner. With these he made great play. It 
happened to be a time when Florence found her hands 


* Copyright in the U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett, 
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full of Pisa and Castruccio ; time of times for the Bishop 
who, one after another, got all his towns back and 
brought the Aretine contado to very near its former 
pride. 

You may observe his progress up to this 
Cee] point upon his tomb, where with strange 

onduct of | ° 

the Bishop. ‘ony the glory and shame of him are set 

side by side. Cynical cenotaph! He is 
made Bishop ; he is hailed as lord ; these are the first 
scenes and their superscriptions. You see the Pope’s 
Legate laying hands upon him, then the kneeling 
Ancients of this place, and himself, outside the walls as 
yet, deprecating the honour they do him. He is setting 
afield here, robed as a prelate should be; but above 
him, were you would look for a cross or staff, is the 
horned head of a battering-ram. Sinister emblem ! 
In the next tablet behold him within the walls on a tall 
throne, elbows out, hands on knees, about him 
imploring figures. One clasps his feet, one his 
knees, others strain up their arms. Under this is 
written : // Commune pelato—the people fleeced. Pasce 
oves meos, indeed! You see him as Lord—Come in 
Signoria—with assessors to hand; kneeling suitors 
receive his decree. He builds the walls, habited now 
as a general, in mail, riding a heavy horse. Then 
begins the series of his conquests. Lucignano he took ; 
he sits in his pavilion and imposes his terms upon 
abject Lucignanesi, Chiusi, Fronzola, Castel Focognano, 
Rondine—why go on? He pulled down Laterina to 
spite the Ubertini ; he left not stone upon stone. He 
got Citta di Castello by treachery and connivance in 
the night. Branca Guelfucci was tyrant there, but the 
Bishop drove him out and kept his state. This and 
his exploit in Lombardy when, in defiance of authority 
and interdict, he crowned Lewis the Bavarian with his 
own hands in Milan, were his top of offences in Tuscany, 
in Italy indeed. From all sides came embassies to 
Florence for help against this devouring Bishop, from 
Perugia, Orvieto, Siena, from Gubbio, from Bologna. 
But the Bishop and his friend Castruccio held between 
them the East and the West ; and then there was the 
Emperor, who, if not friendly to the man who had 
made him so, could have no genius for friendship. All 
that happened was that Pope John XXII., from his 
safe distance of Avignon, excommunicated Guido until he 
should give up Citta di Castello, and relinquish his lord- 
ship of Arezzo. The Bishop, you may be sure, did neither. 
Now, a Ubertini was at this time provost of the church 
at Arezzo, and Guido knew quite well that the Pope’s 
move had been inspired by this man or his friends. 
Therefore he demolished a Ubertini castle at Laterina. 
The Pope replied by a deprivation, which (no doubt) 
lost a good deal of force as it voyaged out from 
Avignon. However, the Cardinal Legate read the 
Act publicly in the Piazza Santa Croce of Florence ; 
the Bishop was unbishoped, and Provost Ubertini 
bishoped instead; ‘‘ but,” says the chronicler, ‘‘he 
got little out of that, for with all the help of the Pope 
and Cardinal Legate he could not obtain one penny of 
his dues. For all the temporalty and spiritualty of 
Arezzo were held by the said Guido Tarlati, and he 
was tyrant and lord.” 


Tyrant and lord! Death was the only 

His respect- deprivation for such a man, and death 
able end. _ paid him a visit in 1327. He (the Bishop, 
that is) went in force to Pisa, to help the 

Emperor and Castruccio get the town. They got it; 
then he and Castruccio fell out over some triviality and 
came to injurious words, and with these, ‘‘ bickering 
like daws,” into the Emperor’s presence. Castruccio 
called the Bishop traitor, saying that when he beat the 
Florentines at Altopascio, if the Aretines had come in 
force down the Val d’Arno, as they had promised, the 
Florentines would not have stood—and this is probably 
true. The Bishop called him ‘‘ Traitor again.” Who but 
Castruccio had driven Uguccione della Faggiuola out of 


Pisa, him and all the good Ghibellini? Who had 
thriven on Aretine money? Who had broken treaties ? 
&c., &c. There was no lack of recrimination, and little 
of the subject matter of it. The Emperor listened to it 
all, without partiality. He did not praise the Bishop, 
and he did not reprove Castruccio. Whereupon Bishop 
Guido flings out of Pisa in a fume, rides fast and far 
into the south country, sickens at Montenero in the 
Maremma, and there dies—1327. He made ‘‘a good 
death,” as they say, pricked by mortification or con- 
science, God (who judges hearts) knows which. He 
admitted that he was a sinner against Pope John and 
Holy Church, He renounced the Emperor as heretic, 
and foster-father of all the heretics. He went so far 
as to confess John XXII. wise and holy—sanéo e giusto 
—which testifies, surely, more to the credit of his 
heart than to that of his judgment. ‘‘ With many 
tears he declared his repentance, and cried for mercy. 
He had the Sacrament of Holy Church, and in this 
contrition died—which was considered in Tuscany a 
great thing.” No doubt it was. That sardonic tomb 
shows it all ; never was such a picture of Vana Gloria. 
Made bishop—hailed for lord—fleeces the Commune— 
sits as Tyrant—builds walls, storms citadels, takes 
homages, sets up, pulls down, crowns an Emperor— 
and, for last scene, Za morte di miseria, miserable 
death ! This work was done by Agostino and Agnolo 
of Siena, 1330, three years after the old sinner’s 
wailing end. It is the most instructive thing in 
Arezzo, which fell on evil days .after his, was handed 
about from tyrant to tyrant, snatched in 1336 by 
Florence, owned by the Duke of Athens in 1342; free 
the next year; besieged, sacked, and sold by the Sieur 
Enguerrand de Coucy, a freebooter from Flanders, in 
1384 ; sold that time finally to Florence. 


a The result ot an alien occupation of such 
Itself, duration has been to turn a city, whose 
citizens were full of character, into a little 
Florence ; you may call it, if you will forgive a not too 
bad joke, the Medication of Arezzo. One would have 
liked to see the town those mountain-lords and robber- 
bishops had made for themselves; but one cannot. 
One can only see where they went to church. Two 
great churches there are. The Cathedral, which 
dominates the place from the rock of the citadel, was 
built by a Ubertini Bishop, Guglielmino by name, and 
continued by Bishop Guido in his odd moments. Very 
French outside, of great height, great length, and 
little width, it is extremely solemn within—dark, heavy, 
inspiring the true Gothic alternations of spirit, the Quid 
sum miser, and Judex ergo, the veiled eyes, crouching 
knees ; and then, with lifted heart and hands, the O a/éz- 
tudo! {hardly know better Gothicin Italy,* and deny that 
San Francesco at Assisi comes near it. Everything goes 
to make mystery. There is very little painting in the 
church ; painting is an explicit art. There are several 
great tombs in the walls—che Bishop’s the greatest— 
and in a side chapel, behind a fine grille, some Della 
Robbia wares of the best time. These, again, with 
their serene, patient, Tuscan ways, and that trick they 
have of taking you by the hand, as if to say, ‘‘ Let us 
keep together ; there is nothing to be afraid of ”—these 
familiar, happy things might break the impression, if 
you could see them. But fortunately you may pace 
the long nave in absolute gloom without any ray of 
comfort from them; or you may kneel by the choir- 
wall while the Bishop says Mass or the Canons sing 
their office, and see near by you some scanty-haired, 
grey-faced old woman rock herself about or beat her 
poor head against the stone. If you wish Della Robbia 
companionship, it is not here that you must seek it. 
It is very possible, I think, that there is too much of it 
in Tuscany; at any rate, there is no doubt but that 
it is intended for the light of day and the open air. 





* San Galgano, south of Siena, a ruin, is better, 
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You must pass over a good deal of 
Vasari on your way down from here, his 
house, his loggia, and some abominable 
painting in San Francesco, happily on 
canvas, removable and removing. It is a point which 
might have held the philosophic pen of Lessing, why 
it is that a man may twaddle in letters and never fail 
to please, while his brother, twaddling in such an art 
as painting, or in architecture, will most inevitably be 
damned. Here Vasari is very much to the point. The 
praise of his Lives is for its twaddle ; the twaddle of 
his painting and building is their condemnation. For 
if his pictures are tawdry rant, these pompous palace- 
fronts and ceremonious plaster arcades are no better. 
They are court-painting, they are on a par with the 
perruquier’s art. They mean nothing but obsequious- 
ness, and tell nothing but lies. Better stuff is hard 
by. Standing in the piazza you see a bleak old 
tower of grey and the apse of a church. Both belong 
to Santa Maria delle Pieve, which is still a noble build- 
ing, and almost all that is left to remind you of Arezzo’s 
stormy eld. Bishop Guido may have officiated here, in 
pontificals, with his byrnie underneath ; and here stalked 
towards his God some Conte Guido or another ; and 
here the Duke of Athens, or Sieur de Coucy, may well 
have been enthroned ‘‘Tyrant and Lord,” and pedlar 
also of the Aretine dominion. Margaritone of this 
town, happier with the hod than the paint-pot, built the 
church, which has asquare Roman front, triple-rowed 
with arches, a deeply-recessed portal, and a Madonna 
in the soffit, crowned and girdled—of such singular 
charm that one does not willingly leave her for long 
together. She is stiff, like a doll, has a very 
slim waist, is gorgeously dressed, and looks as 
incompetent as a Queen ought to be. This is 
the kind of wondrous, remote lady a man could 
spill his blood for. She is the kind that would stand 
still, stiffly smiling, amid the tossing swords and hoarse 
acclaims of her slaves. Believe me, if you are to have 
an idol at all, she must be of the Hindoo pattern— 
vacant-eyed, dumb, frozen out ofhuman ken. Adorable 
Madonna delle Pieve! She must have been often in 
the battle, carried swaying to victory—a smiling, 
glittering, senseless, beautiful dolt. If Bishop Guido 
Tarlati did not make the hill-towns acquainted with her 
glorious inanity he was not the man I read him to have 
been. . 


Vasari and 
his Betters. 


She is flesh and a little blood, my poor 


ne. milliner ; but she isa trope as well. She 
a Teepe. and dead Bishop Guido may stand for 


Arezzo between them, where the old and 
the new lie down side by side ; the old content to sleep 
in the sun, the new awaiting with confidence the time 
when they too may sleep. Meantime these 
work all day for the few sols they need, 
and everybody seems as happy as a canary ina cage. 
What is become of the hot blood, the murdering, 
the night alarms, the wild party cries, the raids of hill 
thieves, which made Arezzo a hornet’s nest intolerable 
to the Florentine bees? Burnt out, died out, or starved 
out. Meantime the great white oxen slowly pad their 
day’s round, the driver of the hotel omnibus lies lazy 
on his perch exchanging ejaculations with the facchino. 
A boy runs down the broad street crying the Corriere 
della Sera, a pretty pale girl in a lavender blouse looks 
out of an upper window and throws him down a soldo. 
Up he runs with his wares. By-and-bye a burly young 
man, with his hat tilted back, will sit upon a certain 
table and read the news-sheet as he bites his cigar, and 
three slim backs will be bent over sewing-machines. 
A trotting man comes along the street to light the 
lamps ; the day is over. They have locked up the 
church doors and left Bishop Guido in his tomb to deal 
with the old ghosts as best he may. 


Maurice HEWLETT. 





OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 


N the historical retrospect which Mr. M. H. Spielmann 
contributes to the catalogue of the Royal Water-colour 
Scociety’s Centenary Exhibition, the writer points out the 
important part that the “ Old Society” has taken in the 
fostering of British water-colour art, and the position, in 
some ways exceptional, that it still retains. Inspired ac- 
cordingly by recognition of a famous past and a sense of 
present responsibilities, the members have striven to make 
this centenary exhibition an occasion; to which end they 
have got together in the Pall Mall Gallery a very full and 
representative collection from every available quarter. The 
result of their efforts is, on the whole, satisfactory and 
creditable. There may be instances where the historical 
and literary enthusiasm, provoked by illustrious memories, 
has produced uncalled-for developments, to the detriment 
of the first object in painting; for example, I do not see 
why—even though a genuinely illustrative artist like Mr. 
J. Walter West chooses to picture prettily enough “A 
Private View at the Old Society ”—Miss Clara Montalba 
should cover a flat and uninspiring rendering of the train- 
ing brig H.M.S. Worcester with the explanation that 
Admiral Togo received his training on board, under Cap 
tain Henderson Smith, R.N.R. But if im places “ playing 
to the gallery” is a little too obvious, there are plenty of 
artists who give us of their best. Mr. Sargent, recently 
elected, contributes no less than five drawings, foremost 
among which must be mentioned the brilliant “Garden 
Vase”; Messrs. Arthur Melville, James Paterson, Albert 
Goodwin, Arthur Rackham, C. Napier Hemy, Herbert 
Marshall, Sir Ernest Waterlow, and Miss E. Fortescue- 
Brickdale, are also responsible for work that is individually 

notable. 

* + * * * 

In “ The Music Boat,” Mr. Melville has a night scene 
of carnival—a gondola passing beneath a bridge, a living 
throng vaguely seen amid the glare and glitter of Chinese 
lanterns, the whole handled in blobs of transparent colour. 
Mr. James Paterson, working with a similarly free tech- 
nique, shows us in his “ Afterglow” a wood with the ground 
snow-covered, and luminous orange sky between the trees. 
Eight drawings come from Mr. Albert Goodwin, the warm 
rosiness of his “Durham” marking a variation from his 
usual silvery tones; Mr. Arthur Rackham’s “ Stop Thief!” 
mingles grotesquerie of motive with pleasing decorative 
line; Mr. Napier Hemy, in his vigorous “ Yacht Race,” 
recalls last year’s “Youth,” and Sir Emest Waterlow’s 
principal contribution, “The Mill, Hemjingford Grey,” 
though not wholly free from woolliness, has a passage of 
singular beauty in the distance to the right. Of Miss 
Brickdale’s two I prefer the “Scandal,” as possessing 
better arrangement and colour and the less cryptic title, 
though it lacks the sumptuousness that usually aids her 
pre-Raphaelite method. Mr. Herbert Marshall has often 
shown himself a sympathetic painter of London, and here 
the “ Southwark Bridge,” with the sun setting in murky 
glory and the dome of St. Paul’s softly outlined by 4 
vaporous sky, strikes a note of genuine intimacy. 

” - ae. + * 

Among the several other drawings, ambitious as to 
size, Mr. R. Thorne Waite’s “A Yorkshire Valley— 
Autumn afternoon” has a serenity of sky and a metallic 
quality in colour that suggest an old Italian master rather 
than an English landscape ; if a native influence for its in 
spiration were discoverable, it would be that of Richard 
Wilson, rather than David Cox—who has hitherto been 
this artist’s lode-star. A church interior, “ Evening, St. 


Jacques,” customarily brown and rich in light and shade, 
is Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s single contribution; it contrasts 
curiously in every respect with the crisp, metallic colour of 
Sir H. H. Johnston’s “ The Leopards’ Resting Place, or 
with the quite conventional “St. Mark’s, Venice,” by Mr. 


the last being complete with architec- 
fn Mr. W. 


Reginald Barratt, ¢ 
tural detail, sunlit piazza and fluttering pigeons. 
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Bayes’s technique appears to grow harsher, with a cor- 
responding loss of attraction in his colour method, and 
neither his “Noon on the Port” nor “The Poachers” 
escapes an unpleasant scratchiness. Dry colour, also, hus 
been used by Mr. H. S. Hopwood for his large “ Cottage 
Service in the Hebrides,” which is, nevertheless, a caretul 
and praiseworthy piece of drawing and composition. In 
the same respectable category may be placed Mr. Louis 
Davis’s “ The Manger Throne,” whilst the more freely- 
handled sketches of Mr. Robert Allan and some small 
Italian landscapes, little more than colour notes, by Mr. 
Walter Crane, remain pleasantly in memory. Mr. J. M. 
Swan has a study of “Ceylon Leopards ”—which re- 
minds me that at the Fine Art Society there is an exhibi- 
tion of drawings and studies of wild beasts by this artist, 
wherein he demonstrates afresh his power to interpret 
animal form and’ movement with transcendent ability. 
* * * * * 

I pass to the exhibition of the New English Art Club. 
Here Mr. C. W. Furse occupies the place of honour on 
the end wall with a largish canvas, entitled “ Timber 
Haulers.” It is a picture of a team of horses passing 
through a wooded gorge; the left bank of the latter is 
bright with sunlight, and the whole work splutters luminous 
colour. So luminous indeed it is, so pleasant withal, that 
one has to look long and carefully before one realises 
that there is some carelessness and consequent want of 
truth in the disposition of light; that it is a triumphant 
demonstration of paint rather than a humble interpreta- 
tion of Nature. And if the work suffers from this lack 
of direct observation and thought, it is a pity that Mr. 
Furse should have chosen it to commemorate, at the New 
English Art Club, the year of his election to the Royal 
Academy. The suggestive draughtsmanship and colour 
which he has at his command are qualities too valuable to 
be used for the utterances of mere bravura. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Sargent, moreover, showing at the Dudley Gal- 
lery for the first time after many years of abstention, sup- 
plies quite enough éravura for the requirements of the 
exhibition. His “Stable at Cuenca ”—with mules inside 
—is the chaotic species of picture to which distance does 
more than lend enchantment; it is essential to the proper 
focussing of light and form. Personally, I prefer the 
water-colour sketch of “Spanish Soldiers,” the sheer 
vivacity of which carries its own appeal to the sensibili- 
ties. Anyway, it is good that Mr. Sargent should exhibit 
here from time to time, and one may reasonably hope that 
Mr. Furse will not be drawn from his allegiance by the 
other body to which he now belongs. One is led to ex- 
press this hope on the present occasion because, outside 
the work of these two artists and a very few others, there 
is not much that possesses interest or attraction. There 
is nothing to be said in defence of the inclusion of such 
works as Nos. 46 and 93 in an exhibition of standing, and 
even the reputable painters fall rather short of their usual 


merit 
* * * * * 


Amongst the most attractive pictures are a pair of 
Constablesque landscapes, by Mr. James Henry—“ The 
Flower Farm” and “Gathering Clouds.” Mr. Henry 
renders very happily the clear, sparkling air of a morning 
in early spring, and by virtue of a vigorous, though not too 
self-assertive technique, contrives the essence of the 
countryside simply and harmoniously. Only qualified 
attends Mr. P. Wilson Steers “ Richmond 
Castle” ; the sky is distinctly theatric. This artist, however, 
has a pleasing portrait-study in “The Black Domino,” 
the picture of a fresh-looking maid in a_ black dress 
with cape and hood, in which the play of light on the dress 
finds striking and original treatment. Then “The 
Daughter of Ypocras,” a half-nude study, well-drawn but 
somewhat offensively dirty in the flesh tones, comes from 
Mr. A. E. John, who is also responsible for a Wattsian 
allegory of no particular merit or intelligibility, entitled 


success 


“ Meekly through Billows”; and there are good drawings 
by Mr. William Strang and etchings by Mr. Muirhead 
Bone. Mr. Orpen is mannered and frankly disappointing, 
save in his street scene, “ La route de Vealettes,” a strong 
and striking study of sunshine and shadow, painted without 
affectation. Soundly and thoughtfully drawn, too, are Mr. 
W. Rothenstein’s veteran Jewish types in “The Talmud 
School” and “A Corner of the Talmud School.” To 
conclude, the exhibition is the poorer by the enforced 


absence of Mr. Brabazon. 
F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

E are all genuinely, if not wildly, interested in 

the return of Mr. Chamberlain, that most 
redoubtable of Copper Captains. Report speaks of 
him as in a melting mood, so far as the immediate 
prospects of the Government go. He will help them 
on licensing, unless, indeed, they prove to be past 
help ; he will, of course, do his best to redeem the 
heavy mortgage on his son’s career which the iil- 
advised bargain over the Chancellorship has created for 
him. These, however, be small matters; they suggest 
the ex-pirate settling down to market gardening. 
The question is—Up to what point will Mr. Cham- 
berlain accept the present position, which, after 
all, involves the refusal of the Prime Minister to 
set Mr. Chamberlain’s policy before the electorate ? 
Time advances for him, as for all of us; his campaign 
has failed; his past career contains nothing splendid ; 
the future paints itself in increasingly sombre hues. 
Even if he is contented with the manceuvrings of the 
past few weeks, his party is not, as witness the 
exasperated attack on Mr. Balfour in the National 
Review. 

- * * & 7. 

This article, taking the Wharton amendment 
as its text, insists that Retaliation is a Cobdenite 
device, based on the idea of forcing our foreign rivals 
to approximate to the Free Trade position which we 
intend to hold, and therefore that it is in oppo- 
sition to the Chamberlain policy of preferences 
and a general Protective tariff. Therefore, it 
says, the Chamberlain Party can no longer deal 
in these dangerous subterfuges, but must call on Mr. 
Balfour to declare openly for them ‘or against them. 
This argument is the sequel of a bitter attack on the 
chief Ministerial Whip, Sir Alexander Acland-Hood. 
This gentleman, who enjoys a disrespectful nickname, 
but who conceals some notions of statesmanship 
beneath his Grenadier’s appearance and manners, was 
the real author of the Wharton amendment. He drew 
it up and delivered it to the pious hands of its owner. 
He is a Free Trader and anti-Chamberlainite and—since 
I saw him in the lobby withstanding, in fiery-faced 
embarrassment, the assaults of his Free Food 
friends—an object of curiosity and sympathy to 
me. Now he is told that the Protectionists will have 
no more of him, and, as he isa good Whip, his with- 
drawal, if he does withdraw, must further dislocate 
his party. So long as he remains, however, I don’t see 
how the Chamberlainites can be content, or how their 
chief can see with indifference how strongly the official 


cards are held against him. 
* * aa ? ” 


Since I wrote on the subject of the Liberal choice 
of office or no office in the event of a Tory resignation 
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without dissolution, I imagine the matter has been de- 
cisively settledin favour of thefirstalternative. Thechiefs 
are now, I think, at one on the matter, the most power- 
ful objection having been withdrawn. There being 
no longer any reasonable doubt that the attempt to 
construct a Liberal Government would succeed, the 
endeavour will be made, cotite que cotite, with, I 
imagine, the general assent and desire of the party. 
Under the circumstances, the chiefs feel that they have 
no right to give their enemies the advantage of the cry 
that the Liberal Party holds no alternative Government, 
or to delay the changes in policy and administration 
which the conscience of the party will demand. Beyond 
this many hope that a Liberal Government will not go, 
The peril of becoming a “ caretaker ” Administration, on 
the model of the Salisbury Ministry of 1885, is so 
obvious, and would be so disastrous in its effect on the 
electoral appeal, that one hopes that not an hour will be 


lost in putting the issue before the country. 
* * * * * 


These are not, I think, distant considerations, 
There are reasons why, even now, the Government 
may fail to bring the Session to an end. Many good 
judges disbelieve in the possibility of their surviving 
even till Whitsuntide. The Budget will not be worse 
than recent anticipations, for the recent revenue returns 
are fairly good, but it will be bad enough and, 
if the least countenance were given to the Chamber- 
lainite lobbying—iafatuate as it seems—in favour of 
the re-imposition of the corn tax, would turn out to be 
an instrument of immediate disruption. This is less 
likely than another halfpenny or possibly (in round 
figures) a farthing on sugar, or a penny on the income- 
tax,or even twopence on tea ; but in any case the Budget 
must be a miserable, makeshift affair, presented with- 
out knowledge or authority by a young man untrained 
to great State work and desperately conscious of his 
own shortcomings and the falseness of his personal 
position. Far worse is the Licensing Bill. There is 
not a scintilla of a case for it. The Tory magistrates 
are most indignant, and the proposal to create a 
compensation fund out of the war taxes either 
puts the brewers at the mercy of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, which will never carry out so fantastic a bargain, 
or, if a definite arrangement and time limit be created, 
sets up a veritable Bill of Bedlam, which will 
never pass, even if it be constitutional. One is not 
surprised to hear that the Cabinet is in pieces on it, 
for I take it that the postponement in favour of the 
Tibetan resolution was a mere blind, intended to cover 
internal disagreements. It is almost inconceivable that 
such a measure can be even drafted, much less carried, 
with an unpopular Budget, at this period of the Session. 

* * * * * 

The news of the destruction of the Russian battle- 
ship is very important, for it hardly seems possible 
now that Russia has naval strength enough to enable 
her to get command of the sea. Experts here discredit 
the theory that her Baltic fleet can ever get to the Far 
East, the difficulty of coaling being insuperable in itself. 
Therefore she can never hope to push the war home to 
Japanese shores, anda victory on land alone leaves the 
issue inconclusive for her. Therefore again the contin- 
gency of a bad Japanese beating, leading to English 
intervention, is averted, and those here who hate and 
dread such a contingency breathe again. 


I hear that Lancashire is swinging round to Free 
Trade in the most overwhelming fashion, and Liberal 
candidates give me brilliant accounts of the progress 
of their propaganda among all classes, Tories as well 
as Liberals. Meanwhile the Free Trade cause in this 
quarter may expect a new and striking accession of 
strength under circumstances of great promise for the 
future of progressive principles 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
LOUISE MICHEL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—It seems to me that readers of the very interest- 
ing article cn Levise Michel which appeared in your last 
issue might be ieft with the impression that the insurrec- 
ticn of the Commune, in which she took part, was merely 
a generous, even chivalrous, though possibly mistaken, at- 
tempt to set up an advanced form of democratic govern- 
ment. The generation which thrilled with horror at the 
burning of Paris is rapidly passing away, and the genera- 
tion which does not remember 1871 is apt to think of that 
conflagration as much the same thing as the burning of 
Moscow. The memory of what the Communists did has 
been effaced by the cruelties with which they were put 
down. Yet, it is well to remember that, if love of country 
is a virtue, the Commune was a crime. It cannot be judged 
as other revolutious are judged, owing to the circumstances 
in which it took place. We have been so long accustomed 
to the fact that France recovered with marvellous quick- 
ness from the Franco-German War that it is almost impos- 
sible to us to realise that at one time her national existence 
aj peared to Le at stake. But so it was, and it was this 
rcment, when, though Peace had been made, France was 
still in the power of an implacable foe, whose armies were 
occupying large portions of her territory, whose statesmen 
were ready to seize on any pretext for dismembering and 
crushing her yet more, that the Commune chose to rebel 
against a Government, constitutionally chosen, which was 
straining every nerve to set the country on her feet again 
and free her soil from the foreigner. How much the diffi- 
culties of that Government were increased by the rebellion 
may easily be imagined. However honest the intentions of 
the Communists may have been, however lofty their aims, it 
should never be forgotten that, in the day of France’s trial, 
they played into the hands of the Germans and endan- 
gered the existence of their country. 

M. Hanotaux, whose account of the Commune in Za 
France Contemporaine is not only of vivid interest, but 
written in a sympathetic spirit, which seeks to understand 
the genuine grievances and the unfortunate errors which 
brought about the rebellion, when speaking of the cruel- 
ties practised upon the Communists (cruelties which he does 
not attempt to condone), asks if their persecutors were all 
men with hearts of stone, dead to every feeling of pity ? 
(I am sorry that I have not the book by me to quote the 
passage.) His answer is that this was not the case; but 
that the Commune had sinned against the law of national 
self-preservation, and that their fellow-countrymen could 
not, through many years, forgive or forget that sin.— 
Yours, &c., 

L. O. R. 





THE SILENT PROPHET. 


UILD me up a hollow cell, 
’Mid the desert’s billow-swell ; 
Deeper, deeper, must I brood, 
Where nor men nor gods intrude. 


Burn my erst illumin’d scroll, 
Raze it from the city’s soul ; 
Bid her all my speech disown— 


Wait the echo of her own. M. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SHAKESPEARE.* 
VERY student of Shakespeare will findin Mr. 
_, Churton Collins’s pages much to interest him. 
Mr. Collins is well read in the classics, and his critical 
studies are consequently characterised by a breadth 
and an intelligence which can only come of the com- 
parative study of great literature. Matthew Arnold 
laid down the law that “the criticism which alone can 
much help us for the future is a criticism which regards 
Europe as being, for intellectual and spiritual pur- 
poses, one great confederation, bound to a joint 
action and working to a common result.” To write 
critically of Shakespeare apart from the other masters 
of European literature, whether ancient or modern, may 
be of service to neophytes, but critical writing of this 
kind has been so often and so well done already that 
even beginners would suffer little if it were never done 
again. 

No genuine progress in English literary study is 
possible among advanced students if they always treat 
English literature as an isolated phenomenon and view 
it always in an insular light. Mr. Collins wisely warns 
us against the perils of the narrow vision. We may 
disagree with his conclusions, but the arguments on 
which they are based invariably offer us food for 
thought. His method is informed by a sense of the 
‘* confederate” principle which governs great literary 
achievement. 

Far more than a third of Mr. Collins’s volume is 
devoted to a comparison of Shakespearian drama with 
the Greek drama, and to a weighing of the probabilities 
whether or no Shakespeare levied direct loans on the 
Greek poets as well as on the Latin poets. 

It is impossible to question Shakespeare’s fami- 
liarity with the Latin language. He knew Latin not 
as a classical scholar, but as a man of exceptionally 
alert intelligence, who had passed in boyhood through 
the ordinary Latin curriculum of an Elizabethan 
grammar school. The faculty of writing and even of 
speaking Latin was almost universal in Elizabethan 
England among men who had enjoyed any regular 
education at all. Shakespeare’s contemporaries at Strat- 
ford, who had been his school-fellows and were engaged 
in later life exclusively in the un-literary pursuit of 
grocer or butcher, were able to correspond with one 
another in copious and fluent Latin. I have always 
been deeply impressed in this connection by a passage 
in a rare tract describing a maritime adventure (which is 
hardly distinguishable from piracy) of an Elizabethan 
merchant-captain, one Edward Glemham. Making a 
raid on St. George’s Island, in the Azores, the captain 
found it necessary to enter into personal debate with the 
Spanish Governor of theisland. The Elizabethan knew 
no Spanish, and at first employed an interpreter ; but 
desirous that the Spaniard should know his mind from 
his own mouth, Captain Glemham, ‘‘ demanded” 
(writes the chronicler of the expedition) ‘‘of the 
Governor if he spake Latin, which he did excellent 
well; so in Latin, which [Master Glemham] speaks 
as perfect as English, he confirmed what he had 
before spoken and no more.” If Master Glemham, 





* STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By J. Churton Collins. Archi- 
bald Constable and Co., Limited. — 1904. 


who made no pretension to literary capacity and 
was free from any tincture of academic culture, 
could speak ‘‘ Latin as perfect as English,” no surprise 
is permissible that Shakespeare should be able to peruse 
Ovid or Seneca, or Plautus or Horace in the original. 

The study of Greek was a far rarer accomplishment 
in Elizabethan England, and the evidence that Greek 
literature was studied at the grammar school of 
Stratford-on-Avon is less conclusive than the evidence 
affecting Latin literature. There were, however, 
numerous Latin translations of Greek texts accessible 
to Shakespeare and his contemporaries, and we shall 
put no undue strain on our convictions if we admit the 
likelihood that Shakespeare gained some acquaintance 
with Homer and the Greek dramatists, if not by direct 
approach, at least through the Latin rendering. 

No one need hesitate to go with Mr. Collins thus 
far. But with regard to the precise influence that the 
Greek drama exerted on Shakespeare’s thought or ex- 
pression there is room for much difference of opinion. 
The Greek dramatists abound in gnomic reflections, 
very many of which are undoubtedly re-enunciated by 
Shakespeare in much the same words. The Earl of 
Warwick, in discussion with the King in 2 Henry JV., 
reflects how 

“ Things 
As yet not come to life, which in. their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured, 
Such things become the hatch and brood of a. 83 
Sophocles, in his Ajax (646), notices how 7 


* All things doth long and countless time produce 
From darkness.” 


Again, in the same play (371), Sophocles inquires : 
‘Why grieve when deeds are past recall? It can 
never be that these things should be not what they 
are.” In Macbeth Shakespeare sets in Lady Macbeth’s 
mouth the familiar words : 


‘* Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard. What’s done is done.” 
—III., 2, 11-12. 


Mr. Churton Collins has accumulated a mass of 
like resemblances, many of which are far closer in idea 
and phraseology than the two! cite. But all are of that 
gnomic character, all are in that universal vein of sen- 
tentiousness, about the genealogy of which it is perilous 
to dogmatise. Proverbial philosophy is a widely dis- 
tributed heritage of mankind, and no close observer of 
life or literature can have failed to observe how com- 
monly fragments of it are clothed in almost identical 
language by persons who have never come into 
any intercourse with one another. Such coinci- 
dences rarely justify the attribution of specific in- 
debtedness in any direction. No sentiment other 
than gratitude to Mr. Collins will be cherished by 
the intelligent student who examines his imposing — 
collection of parallel passages. The more closely they 
are studied, the wider will be the student’s outlook on 
literature. But it is safer to regard the parallelisms 
as proof of consanguinity of spirit between the English 
and the Greek authors rather than df Shakespeare’s 
direct indebtedness to his predecessors. Whatever 


may have been his means of access to Greek tragedians, 
the alleged proofs that he borrowed from them, or that 
he even unconsciously assimilated their thoughts, are 
inconclusive and unconvincing. 

In presence of the fact that nearly a third of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic writing was in prose, it is 
curious to observe how small attention Shakespeare 
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has received at the hands of critics in his capacity as 
prose writer. A fair-sized library might be formed of 
books and articles on Shakespeare’s versification. But 
a very few inches of a single shelf would hold all that 
has hitherto been written on Shakespeare’s prose. A 
very warm welcome is, therefore, due to Mr. Collins’s 
admirable and suggestive essay on Shakespeare’s 
characteristics as a prose writer. 

Other topics of which Mr. Collins treats are 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of law, his literary relation 
with Montaigne, and the Baconian folly. Mr. Collins 
brings to the exposition of the last two subjects a 
freshness, 2 directness of expression, and a wealth of 
knowledge and corroborative illustration which leave 
most of his predecessors far behind. 

It is only in the study entitled “Was Shakespeare 
a Lawyer?” that Mr. Collins seems to me to ignore 
those broad principles of criticism which dominate his 
method elsewhere. He here develops Malone’s familiar 
text that Shakespeare’s “ knowledge of legal terms 

has the appearance of technical skill,” and aftera 
careful examination of various examples of legal 
phraseology in Shakespeare’s work, he reaches the 
not wholiy unfamiliar conclusion that Shakespeare in 
all probability practised law in some capacity in 
youth. 

In this essay Mr, Collins appears to ignore the 
comparative mode of criticism and the neglect seems 
to vitiate his final judgment. None can question the 
fact of Shakespeare’s frequent use of law terms, for the 
most part with accuracy. It ought, however, to be 
premised that instances of ‘‘bad law” or unsound 
interpretation of legal principles are almost as numerous 
in Shakespeare’s work as instances of ‘‘ good law” or 
right interpretation of legal principles, and on this 
branch of his topic Mr. Collins is tantalisingly silent. 
None the less, if we are content to isolate Shakespeare 
from his contemporaries, or to judge him exclusively 
by. the practice of imaginative writers of recent times, 
the circumstance that he often borrows metaphors 
or terminology from the law may well give us pause, 
and may appear to justify the theory that some personal 
experience is the only possible explanation of his 
habit. But the problem assumes a very different 
aspect when it is perceived that Ben Jonson and 
Spenser, Massinger and Webster, were hardly less 
familiar with law terms than Shakespeare, and em- 
ployed them with even greater frequency and facility. 

It can be stated with the utmost confidence that 
neither Spenser nor Ben Jonson ever engaged in the 
profession of the law. Somewhat less is known of the 
careers of Massinger and Webster. But our know- 
ledge is sufficient to negative the suggestion that they 
served alegal apprenticeship. No peculiar biographical 
significance should therefore, I think, be assigned to 
Shakespeare’s legal phraseology. Social intercourse 
between men of letters and lawyers was exceptionally 
active in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
view of the sensitiveness to environment, in view of 
the mental receptivity of all great writers of the day, 
it becomes unnecessary to assign to any more special 
causes the prevailing predilection for legal illustration 
in contemporary literature. In estimating Shake- 


speare’s achievement, and before crediting any part of 
it with a unique character, we should always compare 
It is 


his practices with those of his contemporaries. 





only after deducting from the individual account the 
factors common to them all that we shall arrive with 
any certainty at the characteristics peculiar to each. 

Spenser’s Faerte Queene seems an unlikely place 
wherein to study Elizabethan law. But Spenser in his 
romantic epic is far more generous than Shakespeare in 
his plays in technical references to legal procedure. 
Take such passages as the following. The first 
forms a technical commentary on the somewhat obscure 
law of ‘‘ alluvion,” with which Shakespeare showed 
no sign of acquaintance: 


“For that a waif, the which by fortune came 
Upon your seas, he claim’d as property : 
And yet nor his, nor his in equity, 
But yours the waif by high prerogative. 
Therefore I humbly crave your Majesty 
It to replevie, and my son reprieve, 
So shall you by one gift save all us three alive.” 
Faerie Queene, Book IV., Canto 12, Stanza 31. 


In the second passage a definite form of legal 
practice is fully and accurately described : 


“ Fair Mirabella was her name, whereby 
Of all those crimes she there indicted was: 
All which when Cupid heard, he by and by, 
In great displeasure willed a Capias 
Should issue forth t’attach that scornful lass. 
The warrant straight was made, and therewithal 
A Bailiff-errant forth in post did pass, 
Whom they by name there Portamore did call ; 
He which doth summon lovers to love’s judgment hall. 


The damsel was attached, and shortly brought 
Unto the bar whereas she was arraigned ; 
But she thereto nould plead, nor answer aught 
Even for stubborn pride which her restrained. 
So judgment passed, as is by law ordained 
In cases like.” 
Faerie Queene, Book V1., Canto 7, Stanzas 35 and/36. 


It will be noticed by readers of these quotations 
that Spenser makes free with strangely recondite terms 
which the laity can now only understand by recourse 
to law books. ‘‘Capias,” in the second quotation, 
seems singularly foreign to poetic phraseology. The 
verb ‘‘ replevie,” in the first quotation, means “‘ to enter 
on disputed property, after giving security to test at law 
the question of rightful ownership” ; the technicality 
is to modern ears altogether out of harmony with the 
language of the Muses. 

Such examples could be multiplied almostindefinitely 
from Spenser, Ben Jonson, and scores of their contem- 
poraries. From dozens of Elizabethan sonnets could 
similarillustrations of legal terminology be cited. There 
is nothing consequently individual in Shakespeare's 
introduction of legal metaphors into his sonnets, any 
more than there is individuality in his introduction of 
them into his plays. 

Such questions as ‘‘ Was Spenser a lawyer?” or 
‘*Was Ben Jonson a lawyer?” have as far as my 
biographical studies go, not yet been raised. Were 
they raised, they would be summarily answered in the 
negative. The frequency with which law terms are 
employed by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, who may 
justly be denied all practical experience of the pro- 
fession of law, may well raise doubts as to the trust- 
worthiness of an argument which, ignoring the ways 
of other literary men of the day, brings us to the 
conclusion that Shakespeare, because he used law 
terms, was at one time in his career a practising 
lawyer or lawyer’s clerk. To my mind, the only just 
conclusion to be drawn from Shakespeare’s use of 
law terms is that the great dramatist in this feature of 
this work is merely giving one of many proofs of his 


loyal adherence to the popular literary fashions of his 
day. SIDNEY LEB. 
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DRYDEN’S PLAYS. 

Joun Drypen. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
George Saintsbury. ‘‘The Mermaid Series.” 2 volumes. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. a volume, cloth, net. 

Tus selection from Dryden's plays is not a reprint but a 

new addition to the “ Mermaid Series ” in its excellent new 

form. One may wonder that Dryden was not added to the 
series before. He has a great name even as a dramatist ; 

but most modern readers have probably been ready 0 

accept his reputation without putting it to the test of 

reading his plays. Now they have their opportunity. 

There are eight plays in these two volumes, and 

they are all worth reading for one reason or 

another, though not generally for the reasons that 
impel one ta read Shakespeare or Beaumont and 

Fletcher. Mr. Saintsbury, indeed, the most enthusiastic 

of critics and a great admirer of Dryden as a poet, finds 

it impossible to speak with real enthusiasm of Dryden as 

a playwright. He thinks better, he says, of Dryden's 

dramatic work than some critics do, but finds his want 

of lightness on the comic side not more fatal than his 
want of pathos on the tragic. This is severe, but not 
absolute condemnation. Dryden’s genius is perfectly hit 
off in the lines: 
‘** Though never tender or sublime, 
He wrestles with and corquers 

We may put to ourselves, therefore, the question whether 

he has conquered time in his plays. Can one read 

them as one reads Macbeth, or The Duchess of Malfi, 
or The Way of the World, even, for their own merits ? 

Are they original works of art, the product of a 

great writer's most original powers working in their most 

natural manner and their happiest vein? The answer 
surely is that they are not. Dryden wrote plays when the 

English drama was in a decadence still lusty, and when 

the production of a great play was still possible. He wrote 

with a fine appreciation of the masters of the prime, and 

he was, unlike most contemporary playwrights, a 

professed poet, and a poet occasionally inspired. Yet 

partly perhaps for these very reasons his plays betray their 
deficiencies more obviously than the works of his less 
gifted fellows. He aims, unlike them, at the splendid 

Elizabethan manner, and his adoption of that manner 

when most successful shows most clearly how mean is the 

spirit of his work compared with that of The Giant Race 

Before the Flood. He was a man of his own degenerate 

time. He could write, but not think, in the lofty manner 

of the past, and the gap between his style and his thought 
is painfully obvious. Besides, he was not a dramatist by 
nature and his plays were all, in fact, brilliant 
articles of commerce, and machine-made as much as our 
modern popular romantic novels. It is most interesting to 
note, in his most romantic and poetic plays, the points 
(and they are always the most essential) at which he fails 
to emulate the poetry and romance of the Elizabethans, 
and to trace, in the general inferiority of his spirit, the 
reasons for that failure. It is also interesting to note how 
his plays upset, as Mr. Saintsbury very elaborately points 
out, all the common ideas about the Restoration drama. 

It is usually supposed that there was a violent break in all 

the traditions of the drama at the time of the Restoration. 

The Puritans closed the theatres; the old race of drama- 

tists, all except a few belated survivors like Shirley, were 

dead when Charles II. returned, and the theatres opened, 
according to the popular belief, with a new kind of play 
transplanted from France. The fact is the Restoration 
drama means to most people Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Con- 
greve, and Farquhar. Yet tragedies continued to be written 
in great numbers by Otway and Dryden, and many others, 


time." 


including even Congreve, though they are not read 
now; and what we consider the typical Restoration 
spirit was necessarily impossible in tragedy. You 


have only to read Dryden’s Ad/ for Love, first acted as 
late as 1788, or Marriage a la Mode, first acted in 1673, 
to see that the Restoration drama was not altogether a 
new birth, and that its chief writer, when doing his best, 
tried to do whe* Shakespeare had done and failed, not 


because he lacked the will, but because he lacked the 
power. All for Love is a kind of version of Antony 
and Cleopatra, or rather another treatment of the 
same theme. The preface to it contains an interesting 
critical discussion in which Dryden has a hit or two at 
the delicacies and timidities of French tragedy and pro- 
claims his rebellion from French predominance. “1 «e- 
sire to be tried by the laws of my own country,” he says. 
“In my style, I have professed to imitate the divine 
Shakespeare.” Enough has been quoted to show what 
traditions Dryden was trying to continue; and it is worth 
while, as a lesson in the first principles of literature, to 
try and discover where and how he failed to continue 
them. It is difficult to decide how far he was in earnest 
when he said that he had tried to imitate the style of 
Shakespeare. There are, indeed, occasional instances of 
such an imitation. But his real model, not only for style but 
for treatment and spirit, is Fletcher; and the play seems 
a natural development of that brilliant writer's most 
specious and dangerous qualities. There is nothing of 
Shakespeare in the conduct of the plot or the nature of 
the characters, but a great deal of Fletcher. There is his 
sounding rhetoric, infinitely debased, of course, and his 
reliance upon the stock emotions of the stage rather than 
upon the emotions of reality. The characters all talk 
about themselves and their noble feelings. The 
great scenes are scenes of swelling rhetoric rather 
than of intense action. This much they have in 
common with the French drama, but nothing else. Nor 
has the play anything to do with either the drawing-room 
or pothouse intrigues of the regular Restoration drama. It 
attempts to portray the utmost extravagance of romantic 
passion with Fletcher’s conscious gusto and glittering ap- 
peals to the senses. As to the style, here is one instance 
out of many, how close it is to Fletcher's: 
“Let your Egyptian timbrels play alone, 

Nor mix effeminate sounds with Roman trumpets, 

You dare not fight for Antony; Go, pray, 

And keep your coward’s holiday in temples.” 
The rhythm of the second and third lines here is exactly 
Fletcher’s, and the sentences are turned just like his. 
There are occasional studied imitations of Shakespeare, 
it is true, but the following of Fletcher is_ in- 
stinctive and natural. Dryden, trying to do a big 
thing, fell as a matter of course into Fletcher's manner 
and into Fletcher's spirit. Fletcher even at his worst 
was an exciting writer. There is much more bustle and 
surface movement in his plays than in most of Shake- 
speare’s, and he knows how to give his characters the op- 
portunity to make fine speeches at every turn. He is the 
first great rhetorician in our drama, and a drama in its 
first decadence naturally becomes rhetorical. Dryden 
was evidently enamoured of Fletcher's rhetoric, and all 
the characters in A/l for Love talk profusely and 
splendidly. They talk, in fact, far more than they act, 
both about what they have done and what they are going 
to do. Nothing could be cleverer than these coruscations 
of verbiage. They pleased the actors, no doubt, who 
had to deliver them. and the audience, perhaps, who had 
to listen to them. But they are not business. They are 
much further from life than Fletcher’s rhetoric, and their 
generous sentiments ring much hollower. They might 
command a round of applause but never a tear. To 
take an instance: Octavia is introduced leading Antony’s 
two little daughters. She is confronted with Cleopatra. 
Here one might expect pathos; one gets, however, the 
same forensic eloquence from Octavia as from everyone 
Cleopatra twits her with her want Of beauty : 

‘Had you known 

But half my charms you had not lost his heart.” 


And Octavia answers with admirable propriety : 


‘¢ Far be their knowledge from a Roman Lady, 
Far from a modest wife! Shame of our sex, 
Dost thou not blush to don those black endearments 
That make sin pleasing ?”’ 
It reminds one of Bulwer Lytton at his gaudiest. There 
is the effort after poetry and passion, the strain to do some 


else. 
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thing big ; but the whole method is mistaken. The charac- 
ters express not their own natural emotions, but the emo- 
tions which the author wishes to arouse in the audience. 
The audience is to be shocked by Cleopatra’s shameless- 
ness, so Octavia kindly puts their outraged decorum into 
words for them. King Lear, if Shakespeare had written 
so, would have made a fine funeral oration over the body 
of Cordelia and won, no doubt, a round of applause froim 
the gallery. Dryden, in fact, always wrote with his eye on 
the audience. You can feel it in every word his fluent 
puppets say, and you can imagine his actors stepping to 
the front of the stage and delivering their set speeches to 
the house, as prima-donnas deliver their roulades in the 
death scenes of Italian opera. 

The most historically interesting of all his plays is 
Marriage a la Mode. It is the strangest hybrid between 
the romantic style of Fletcher and the prosaic comedy 
style of the typical Restoration dramatists. Naturally, the 
two styles do not blend well. They are both unreal, and 
the mixture of different unrealities destroys all the sense 
of legitimate convention which a consistent use of 
unreality may give. There are the poetic lovers, all 
ardour and constancy, pouring out high sentiments and 
heroic vows ; and there are the prosaic intriguers planning 
breaches of the Seventh Commandment and emitting some- 
times witty epigrams against marriage. This, no doubt, 
is Dryden’s substitute for Shakespeare’s mixture of comedy 
and romance. It is a very poor one. Shakespeare's 
romantic lovers are creatures of the same world as his 
fools and rustics. Rosalind can converse with her fool, 
Autolycus come to the sheep-shearing festival of Perdita 
and Florizel without incongruity. But Dryden’s Leonidas 
and Palmyra belong to a different stage-world from his 
Rodophil and Palomede, his Doralice and Melantha; 
and he shows a good deal of ingenuity in keeping the two 
sets of characters apart from each other. It is 
strange that with all his judgment and critical pre- 
tensions he should have made an experiment so desperate 
But, after all, Dryden, as a dramatist, as Taine says, has 
no tact. He makes his characters talk and act intolerably, 
and then treats them as if they were decent people. He 
obeys no law—moral or esthetic. He tries to play the 
romantic game when there are none of the springs of 
romance in his mind. He descends to improprieties with 
the clumsy indecorum of a learned don trying to play the 
man of the world to a party of undergraduates. Compare, 
for instance, the heavy-handed indecency of his song about 
Ceelia and Alexis in Marriage a la Mode with the volup- 
tuous beauty of Fletcher’s “Hear, ye ladies that despise,” 
sung upon a like occasion in Valentinian. He constantly 
writes, in fact, like a man with a bad heart. It was the 
fashion of his time—a rather dull one, as it seems to us— 
and he complied with it, just as he wrote servile dedications 
to Rochester and others. We know that his heart was 
not bad. We know that he was a great writer ; sometimes, 
even, a great poet. But in his plays he seems merely a 
very clever literary hack courting every kind of taste, 
eager for the meanest applause, and only misled by his 
own finer taste to attempt what was altogether beyond his 
pewers. Such is the fate of a brilliant writer without 
moral courage who has the misfortune to live in a bad age. 

A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





DISRAELI. 


DisRAELI: A Study. By Walter Sichel. London: Methuen. 
Mr. SICHEL’s interesting book on Disraeli is in some senses 
a natural sequel to the important historical studies he ha» 
already published on Bolingbroke. Disraeli and Bolirg- 
broke had this in common—that they both set themselves 
to regenerate an exhausted party by giving it the light and 
heat of an attractive and energetic creed. Their per- 
sonal fortunes were very different. The lot of Boling- 
broke was exile and failure; that of Disraeli to save 
his party and rule England. It would be difficult, perhaps, 
to write a dull life of this dashing and brilliant poli- 
tician, the man of letters, the master of laughing or 
biting epigram, the saviour of institutions in which he 





had no inheritance, the Jew who made the aristocracy 
forget his race and his origin, and conquered the sturdiest 
of all the prejudices of his day. As a writer Disraeli stands 
between Bulwer Lytton and Ouida, an illustrious repre- 
sentative of what we may call, perhaps, the plush and 
purple school of English fiction. The qualities that made 
him a popular novelist help to explain how he sur- 
mounted the anti-foreign prejudice of the English aris- 
tocracy. That he did so is one of his chief achievements. 
Mr. Sichel, indeed, complains of the term “alien” as 
applied to his hero, and compares him to Mazarin—a 
rather doubtful compliment. No one, as far as we know, 
made it a reproach to Disraeli that his family had passed 
through Spain and, later, through Venice; but to 
ignore his racial origin and sympathies is to slight a great 
and important people. and to disparage Disraeli’s personal 
exploits. After all, one of the most interesting things 
about Disraeli’s carver is that it was the career of a Jew. 
Lord Acton thought that Stahl, a converted Jew, without 
birth or fortune, who led the Prussian Conservative Party 
from 1850 to 1860, was intellectually far superior to Dis- 
raeli, but, at any rate, he did not fill as great a place in 
Europe. 

Disraeli had to wait long for his ‘triumph, and when 
it came it was a great and resounding pageant. Nobody 
knew better how to give it dramatic pomp and splendour. 
but Disraeli’s ideas had shrunk instead of growing im the 
irterval. It is the Disraeli of “young England” that 
is chiefly interesting. Mr. Sichel does not explain Disraeli’s 
career; he analyses his qualities. Some of those qualities 
are universally respected. No one would dispute Disraeli’s 
signal courage, his perseverance, his patience, his é/an, his 
quick eye for all that was tedious and cold and arid in an 
opponent's philosophy. These gifts enabled him to restore 
the supremacy of the governing classes. When Gladstone 
had carried England through a heroic chapter of reform, 
and there followed the inevitable reaction, Disraeli seized 
the vacant and susceptible mood and offered the nation a 
dazzling diversion in Imperialism, a course of conquest and 
adventure. Mr. Sichel tries valiantly to defend the various 
foreign transactions of the 1874 Government, but we can 
scarcely think him successful. It is surely rather bold to 
claim for the statesman who made the secret treaty with 
the Turk at Berlin that he had a “ strong sense of the soli- 
darity of Europe,” or to argue at this time of day that the 
policy of rehabilitating the Turk has been justified by the 
event. Disraeli had a strong sense of the place Britain 
ought to hold in the world, and he allowed no scruples to 
prevent him from trying to reach it. Mr. Sichel is on 
firmer ground when he claims for Disraeli that he was a 
man of few prejudices. He had not the prejudices, though 
he served the interests, of the governing classes. His 
very enthusiasm for the Turk was an instance—if 
a disastrous instance—of his detachment from the common 
predilections of Englishmen. Mr. Sichel lays great stress 
on his imagination. It was sometimes, we think, rather 
the imagination of a painter whose skies have always an 
exotic colouring. Disraeli had no fanaticisms, no exclu- 
sions, but his imaginative sympathies, in spite of all his 
picturesque dreams, were severely limited. Imagination is 
coloured by memory and by hereditary memory. Disraeli 
could understand everything that was accommodating and 
adapted itself: he could not understand the races that 
refuse to adapt themselves to conditions thrust upon them. 
“Feed the poor and kill the agitator” was his remedy 
for Ireland. His view was limited rather than preju- 
diced. He could understand what Ireland was to the privi- 
leged settler; he could understand what Ireland was to 
men of the type of Clare’s family, who had abjured 
their religion to become part of a prosperous system of 
usurpation: he could not understand what Ireland was 
to men like Clarence Mangan or Gavan Duffy or Mr. 
Yeats. 

Mr. Sichel is anxious to establish a sort of apostolic 
succession in the guardianship of the ideas he calls 
national. Here we-think, frankly, his argument Is quite 
arbitrary and unreasonable. He says, for example, that 
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Burke “recoiled from following his party into the anti- 
rational abstractions of the French Revolution.” In the 
speeches of Fox and Sheridan the abstractions are those 
of 1688, and not those of 1789, not Rousseau but Locke ; 
and if anyone is to be blamed for thinking that institutions 
“ suitable to the race and temper of England, but unsuitable 
to some alien race and temper,” should be forcibly adopted, 
Mr. Sichel must remember that it was Burke himself who 
flung the English Whig law-givers at the heads of the 
National Assembly. Gladstone, we are told again, “broke 
loose from the national idea” when he advocated the 
“right” of every small community to “ govern ” itself. But 
when did the notion of self-government become foreign to 
the national idea of England ? The belief in self-government 
and the national! basis of unity was simply Liberalism. Its 
application depended on times and circumstances. It was 
not alien even to Canning or to Wordsworth or to Palmer- 
ston. If Mr. Sichel had been applying his doctrines at the 
time of these events he would have condemned Canning for 
helping the enfranchisement of Greece, and Palmerston 
for looking with a friendly eye on the enfranchisement of 
Italy. During the greater part of the nineteenth century 
the general bias of the popular mind was toward national- 
ism, and when Mr. Sichel accuses nationalists of deserting 
the national idea he merely means that they have deserted 
Toryism. For the national idea is to him the conservation 
of existing arrangements. In Ireland, for example, he 
would have preserved the Established Church, just as in 
Europe he would have preserved Austria in Italy and 
Turkey in Greece. Perhaps the most curious example of 
Mr. Sichel’s anxiety to strain facts to suit his theory is his 
series of comments on France, whose troubles he sees with 
the eyes of the amiable and ingenuous M. Demolins 
(actually quoted as an authority), the writer now somewhat 
unfairly forgotten who had his moment of celebrity, and 
whose interesting book could scarcely have made the case 
for the adoption of alien ideals by his countrymen more at- 
tractive even if he had enjoyed the advantage of a thorough 
first-hand acquaintance with English things. Mr. Sichel 
seems to be unaware of the important provincial life of 
France, but that is by the way. His complaint against 
France is that she was centralised before the Revolution, 
and that she is centralised now, whereas she ought to have 
imitated the institutions of England. And this from the 
writer who justly attacks the notion that institutions suit- 
able to our temper are necessarily suitable to other 
nations ! 

Mr. Sichel’s style, often eloquent and striking, is not 
always easy, and in some chapters it seems to us preten- 


tious and inflated. He has som2 acute reflections, 
but not infrequertly he presents us with some 
curiously banal remark as if it were an _ inspiration. 


“To be wise before the event,” said Disraeli more than 
cnce, “is statesmanship of the highest order.” Disraeli 
said so many good things that it is a pity he should have 
troubled to repeat this. But though we disagree with Mr. 
Sichel’s main conclusions, we have found his book de- 
cidedly interesting and suggestive, and we agree that 
he has put his finger on a good many weaknesses in the 
Liberalism of Disraeli’s time. 





SEVEN GOOD NOVELS. 
. UriAH THE Hittite. By Dolf Wyllarde. London: W. Heine- 


= 


mann. 1904. 6s. 

2. THE Price OF YouTH. By Margery Williams. London: 
Duckworth and Co. 1904. 6s. 

. THE PRINCE OF LisNOVER. By Grace Rhys. London: Methuen 


and Co. 1904. 6s. 


. THE INTERLOPER. By Violet Jacob. London: W. Heine- 
mann. 1904. 6s. 
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4 

5. ‘*THe Gops ARE Just.” London : 
6 


By Beatrice Barmby. 
Duckworth and Co. 6s. 


. THE FRUIT OF THE VINE. By Edwin Pugh. London: John 


Long. 1904. 6s. 
7. Dwata. By George Calderon. London: Smith, Elder. 
1904. 38. 6d. 


HERE are seven novels of interest, and five of them are by 
women. And if we are to award palms for subtlety of in- 


sight and artistic skill, we think that Miss Dolf Wyllarde 


and Miss Margery Williams may be bracketed as the win- 
ners, though in creative force Miss Barmby’s work, perhaps, 
surpasses them. Uriah the Hittite is an exceptionally clever 
piece of work, strong precisely in that quality which the 
masculine mind is pleased to hold women are deficient in 
—bold independence of judgment. The story is a modern 
version of David and Bathsheba; but, as the authoress 
has very subtly traced the steps by which Bathsheba— 
Mrs. Lewin—comes to lose joy in her Uriah—* poor hand- 
some, unreliable ” Captain Lewin, A.D.C. to the relentless 
Evelyn Gregory, the stern Administrator of Key Island 
—we thoroughly acquiesce in her emendation of the Old 
Testament verdict. The point is here: Mrs. Lewin in try- 
ing to advance her husband’s interests with the inflexible 
Administrator (who is drawn for us as a minor Kitchener 
of romance), falls in love with him, simply because this 
hard, strong, unscrupulous, masterful man is what her own 
nature has always secretly craved for. The Administrator, 
coveting Mrs. Lewin, and knowing that Captain Lewin will 
probably make a bad mess of the job, deliberately sends 
him away on a dangerous mission to East Africa—“ Set 
Uriah in the forefront of the battle that he 
may die ”—and Mrs. Lewin, looking forward to divorce, 
but not to her husband’s death, practically succumbs » 
Gregory directly he pushes his advantage. The relations 
of the characters are all very true to life. Captain Lewin 
does fail in a peculiarly bad fashion, and then to cover 
his disgrace, “ goes down with his back to the wall,” and 
commits suicide. At this point of the story the authoress 
has the courage of her insight. After the first shock (in 
her discovery of Gregory’s “ pitfall for the man who stood 
in his way”) is past, Mrs. Lewin realises that “this know- 
ledge of him had not killed her love.” The pages 257-307 
that analyse the feeling of the woman shrinking from yet 
waiting for Gregory to take possession of her are ad- 
mirably true to nature. Gregory’s love for her is her 
morality, she wants him; and when he comes again, she 
takes him. The “dangerous mission” to East Africa is 
really a trial of strength between the two men for posses- 
sion of her, and her heart is with the stronger man from 
the first. The scene in which the Administrator quells 
native rioters with a sjambok is melodramatic: Gregory's 
brutality is over-painted ; and the process of Mrs. Lewin’s 
disillusionment about her husband is far too rapid. On 
the other hand, the mental attitude of the women of the 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS, 


Two large impressions have already been called for, and a 
third is now on sale, 


RED MORN. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 
With 8 Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON. 6s, 


‘* Max Pemberton’s masterpiece.”—British Weekly. 
“ Far above the ordinary run of modern novels.” —Punch, 


ANGELS, G DEVILS, 
AND MAN. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 6s, 


. a bright and entertaining 








‘*A story of modern society . 
book.” —Daily Mail. 

‘A very fascinating story. The novel is one of the 
cleverest we have read this season.” —Ladies’ Field, 


THE DESPOILERS. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL. 6s, 


‘* Plots, bold schemes, the passions of love and of gain, and 
ceaseless incidents fill a sensational and vehement book.”—Daily 
News. 








READY SHORTLY. 


THE KISS OF THE 
ENEMY. 


By HEADON HILL. Price 68. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S $LIST. 
PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. By AUGUSTA 


M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A. _ Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


An important book of travel in Japan, 
which at the present juncture should be of 
especial interest. 


QUIET HOURS WITH NATURE. By 
Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of ‘Wild Nature Won by 
Kindness,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NATURE’S STORY OF THE YEAR. 
le asa A. WITCHELL. Fully Illustrated. Crown 


THE SOCIETY OF TO-MORROW: 


A Forecast of its Po‘itical and Economic Orga- 
nisation. By G. DE MOLINARI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


New Volumes in the Thin-Paper Edition. Leather, 3s. 6d. net ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, With In- 
troduction and Notes by J. St. LOE STRACHEY. 2 vols. 


Send a postcard for a copy of the prospectus. Free on application. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE VINEYARD. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


TUSSOCK LAND. 


By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. {znd Impression. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. [4th Impression. 


THE MISRULE OF THREE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. [3rd Impression. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 





























CONSTABLE’S 6s. NOVELS. 


A Story of the 


DOROTHEA : Pure in Heart. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Author of ‘‘ God's Fool,” &c. 
[/mmediately. 


BELCHAMBER. 


By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS. 
Author of ‘‘ Tim,” “ All that was Possible.” 


THE IMPERIALIST. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
(Mrs. EVERARD COTES). 
Author of ‘* Those Delightful Americans.” 


“TINCOMPARABLE 
BELLAIRS.” 


By AGNES and ECERTON CASTLE. 
Authors of “‘ The Star Dreamer,” “The Bath Comedy,” &c. 
[Very Shortly. 














MARY JOHNSTON'S NEW NOVEL, 


SIR MORTIMER. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Audrey,” ‘‘The Old Dominion,” ‘ By 


Order of the Company.” 
[ Shortly. 


THE DELIVERANCE. 


By ELLEN GLASGOW. 
Author of ‘‘ The Battle Ground,” ‘‘ The Voice of the People,’’ &c. 
With Illustrations in Colour by FRANK SCHOONOVER. 


* A book instinct with life... .. the characters live and breathe hate and 
love with an unforgettable intensity and truth.”—Academy. 


THE BINDWEED. 
By NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 


Author of ‘‘ The Concert Director,” &c. 
“ A deeply interesting romance.”—Outlook. 


“ A stirring romance, which is scarcely, if at all, inferior to ‘The Prisoner 
Zenda.’”—British Weekly. 


THE LADDER OF TEARS. 


By G. COLMORE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &c. 
“ A pathetic, tender, and introspective story.” —Morning Post. 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. 


By WALTER FRITH. 


Author of “In Search of Quiet,” &c. 


‘* An exceptionally good story. It is at once pathetic, romantic and simple. 
— Outlook. 
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military set in Key Island is most subtly drawn. Alto- 
gether the novel is very able. 

Miss Margery Williams’s The Price of Youth is no less 
able in its delicate scrutiny of the mysteries of feminine 
feeling. Fan, the daughter of a saloon keeper in Mate- 
hocken, a New Jersey village, has a hard time at home. 
Her mother, of a better class socially, is dead, and her 
father, Tasker, has irregular relations with a coarse, but 
not bad-natured, woman of no character, Mrs. Sales. 
The neighbours pry, gossip, and pity Fan, and, because 
Fan is proud and independent, and has “been let mm 
wild,” they circulate ugly rumours about her, which Mrs. 
Hewett, her “friend,” charitably sums up by saying: 
“ Fan’s reckless, but I don’t think she’s ever been worse'n 
reckless.” King, a young journalist, comes to board at 
Tasker’s saloon, and Fan and he fall in love. But the 
neighbours see to it that King shall hear all the rumours, 
and more. King doesn’t really believe the rumours, but 
Fan proudly owns to having told him a lie on one occa- 
sion ; her attitude jars on him, and the lovers part. King 
comes back again, later, and wants Fan to marry him, but 
the girl feels that he doesn’t love her enough, and in the 
apparently perverse fashion of women which covers the 
depths of real love, sends him away for good. 


And King’ goes. Fan's’ character, her position, 
her strength of will, and her fierce and delicate 
pride are drawn with very fine art. She is one of 


those types of women that men, judging conventionally, 
nearly always misunderstand. All the minor characters, 
such as Mrs. Sales and Tasker, are hit off with finely un- 
erring strokes, and the atmosphere of the Matehocken 
countryside with its fine flats and sandy wastes is con- 
veyed with a natural ease that shows the author is master 
of her medium. We are not entirely convinced by King, 
but probably this nervous American has shades of mas- 
culine meanness which we English can parallel only by 
coarser variations. Miss Margery Williams’s work is 
work that counts. Mrs. Rhys’s The Prince of Lisnover has 
charm, alike in subject and in treatment. Less remarkable 
as a work of art than the two novels above-mentioned, it 
conquers the reader by its airy irresponsible grace, and 
by the capricious diversity of human feelings of the Irish 
people it depicts. O'Gara, called by the country people, 
“The Prince of Lisnover,” is the last of the long line of 
the powerful O’Garas, who once had all the country at 
their backs. But “the low has swallowed the high,” and 
long since dispossessed of every shred of property, the old 
man comes to depend for his hold on life, and for his food 
and clothing, on the affection of the poorer peasants. But 
O’Gara, a true aristocrat, graciously receives the gifts of 
the people round him as his hereditary right, just as he 
receives the loyal devotion of the ragged-headed boy 
“ Mixty,” who poaches for him, runs on his errands, and 
gives him the coppers he gets from the tourists. Very 
touching is the picture of these people’s loyalty, and Mrs. 
Rhys relieves the situation by many delicious touches of 
Irish humour. There is a delightful scene, for example, 
where O'Gara is invited by a poor peasant woman to 
“take a bit of dinner,” and he and his hound eat up the 
only thing in the house, “a boxty cake,” just baked for 
the five little children, who were waiting for it open- 
mouthed. When the last slice has disappeared down the 
dog’s throat, the children send up an united howl, and 
O'Gara, discovering the situation too late, grandly orders 
his ragged boy to fetch for the family the one bag of 
flour he himself has for provision against the winter. The 
boy is shortly after sent to prison for poaching, O’Gara’s 
chief patron goes off to Dublin, and the old Prince is 
forced to wander about from door to door on the chance 
of a meal. The last meal is offered him by a semi-idiot 
lad, the town fool of Ballamagovrin, while his dog Iomar 
foraging, brings him in an old crow. But O'Gara, light- 
headed, wanders forth in the night, and dies of exhaus- 
tion upon the hills. The novel, though romantic in feel- 
ing, is realistic in treatment, and any shortcomings it may 
have are more than redeemed by the fact that in O’Gara’s 
figure Mrs. Rhys has succeeded in depicting the long since 


vanished generations of the lords of the soil whom the Eng- 
lish drove out, outwitted, and dispossessed. The Prince of 
Lisnover is one of the best novels we have lately receive: 
from Messrs. Methuen. Good also, but less stnking, is 
The Interloper, by Miss Violet Jacob, a tale of Scotch 
provincial life in the East Lowlands, in the eighteenth 
century. People who want a quiet novel of character, 
thoroughly well written, a novel that has the flavour of 
the soil which the author shows she has an intuitive under- 
standing of, cannot do better than send for The Znterloper. 
The real heroine of the book is Lady Eliza, the resolute, 
self-controlled woman of fifty, who has given her secret 
heart to Fullarton, her man friend who is too prim and too 
stupid to give her more. Lady Eliza dies suddenly from a 
fall in the hunting field, but she dies in her friend’s arms. 
The only defect in the story is that the plot—the separa- 
tion of the young hero from the beautiful heroine—is a 
mere artificial contrivance. We know they will come 
together again, and, of course, they do. The Jnterloper is, 
however, a really good piece of work, and we shall look 
forward with confidence and pleasure to the author's next 
novel. The Gods are Just, by the late Beatrice Barmby, 
offers conclusive evidence that by her lamented death we 
have lost a writer of rare imagination. It is, of course, 
merely the quality of the imagination that counts, and a 
little story in Miss Barmby’s first book of tales Ross/yn’s 
Raid, the story called “The House of the Hill Folk,” 
showed that she could be so possessed by the intensity of 
her vision that the simplest little detail she gives became 
a vital part of the whole effect. In The Gods are Just Miss 
Barmby essayed a novel of a highly ambitious character, 
inasmuch as she had to create for us an illusion of 
Georgian life in the days of the South Sea Bubble and t« 
manage the intricacies of a rather complicated plot. The 
weakness of the book lies in the plot. Denzil loves Lucy, 
the wronged wife of his cousin Philip Wemnhaston, the 
Jacobite and brilliant rake, and attempts to kill him; and 
on Philip’s disappearance (over a cliff) Denzil succeeds .o 
the title. Of course, Philip isn’t dead; he turns up a re- 
formed character years later, and confronts Denzil ; but, 
out of chivalry for Lucy, will not prove his identity when 
a public trial is given him. The plot is, to put it bluntly, 
moonshine; but each scene, taken separately, is most 
admirably wrought, and the study of Denzil, when at bay, 
is often fine in its psychology, though in passages a little 
forced. There is undoubtedly rare charm in the picture 
of domestic life given us, and the women, Evelyn and 
Phillida, are full of the delicate flexibility of life. Despite 
its obvious weaknesses, Te Gods are Just leaves a power- 
ful impression on the memory, and it shows that Miss 
Barmby’s creative imagination worked as easily in the 
Georgian atmosphere as in the Border and Norse atmo- 
spheres of her first two books. In_ styling Mr. 
Edwin Pugh’s The Fruit of the Vine a good novel, 
we do not mean to imply thereby that its faults 
are inconspicuous. It purports to be the life of 1 
literary man, a certain Gideon, novelist and journalist, as 
related by himself, to his friend the chronicler, a narra- 
tive which is to tell “the unfrilled truth.” Nothing is 
harder for the man of imagination than to tell the truth 
about himself, and insensibly the flat mean muddiness of 
cold truth is surrounded with a golden haze of intention, 
dreams, and aspirations which distort the teller’s real 
motives and actual behaviour. So much can be left out, 
and so much can be put in, that iittle by little the “ un- 
frilled truth ” becomes romance. ‘This romantic dressing- 
up, in every page of The Fruit of the Vine, is apparent ; 
but a book of “Confessions” may be false to fact and 
spiritually truthful. And Mr. Pugh’s analysis of the 
chronic stat? of mind of his neurotic hero, who falls lower 
and lower, who cannot withstand either the temptations 
that follow his small successes, or the strain of hard work, 
or the consequences of his sins, strikes us with the force of 
a living document. Many of the incidental descriptions 
are romanticised, but Gideon’s view of himself, the man 
who drinks himself into debasement, is most admirabiy 
caught. We hope that Mr. Pugh will go further in his next 
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COMPLETION OF THE TUDOR BIBLE. 
The ENGLISH BIBLE. Translated 


out of the Original Tongues by the Commandment 
of King James the First, Anno 1611. Vol. VI. 
The NEW TESTAMENT (‘Tudor Translations,” 
edited by W. E. HENLEY, Vol. XXXVIII.). 


*,* The price of the limited issue of the TUDOR BIBLE, 6 
vols., is fixed at £4 10s. net, but the Publisher reserves the right 
of raising the price as soon as half of the small remaining stock 
has been sold. 

*,* Subscribers to the TUDOR TRANSLATIONS are begged 
to note that a Prospectus will be sent out in the course of May 
giving particulars of three further numbers in the series, the 
issue of which was arranged by Mr. Henley shortly betore his 
death last year. 

A list of the TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, with prices of the few 


numbers still procurable, sent on application. 


ROBERT EMMET: A Survey of his 


Rebellion and of his Romance. By LoulseE 
IMoGEN Gurney, Author of ‘ Patrins,” &c. With 
Photogravure Portrait of Robert Emmet. Square 


demy 8vo, sewed, 1s. 6d., or cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


Cork Sun.—‘‘ A beautiful and sympathetic monograph. wer 
a mirror, and no distorted one, of the mind and soul of Emmet.” 

Great Thoughts.—‘‘ An admirably-written survey.” 

Manchester Guardian,—‘‘ Written in a bright and pleasing 
styie.” 

Tatler.—‘' Far and away the best sketch of the picturesque 
rebel yet published.” 

Academy.—*‘ An enthusiastic little biography.” 


Just Out. At all Libraries. 


THE PHCENIX LIBRARY. 
No.1. THE COLONEL. A Romance 


of Italian Military Life. By Captain OLivieri 
SANGIACOMO, translated by E. Spenper. Crown 
8vo, 340 pp. In effectively designed cloth cover, 6s. 


*,.* In this powerful story a tragic episode of youthful sin and 
retribution is interwoven with a penetrating analysis of the dis- 
semination of Socialistic principles in the Italian army. It may 
thus be said to form an Italian counterpart to Lieut. Bilse’s 
book. ie i 
** The most remarkable collection of genuine love letters in all 

literature.” 


THE LETTERS OF A PORTU- 
GUESE NUN. Third Revised Edition of Mr. 
Prestage’s Standard English Translation. 16mo, 
full morocco, top gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Bookseller.—‘‘ The translation has been carefully revised and 
the book is very daintily presented.” 

Literary World.—*‘ All fictional love letters by the side of these 
seem tame and vapid.” 

Sunday Sun.—‘‘In the present charming little volume, with 
its tasteful morocco binding and its delightful typography, Mr. 
Prestage has carefully revised his translation.” 

Daily Mirror.—‘* These immortal confessions these 
few pages of genuine, unholy passion have not only been the 
delight of irreverent generations, but earned the artistic sanction 
even of so scrupulous a critic as Mr. Gladstone.” 


CERALD THE WELSHMAN. By 
Henry Owen, D.C.L. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. With Map of Twelfth Century Wales. 
3s. Od. net; 3s. 10d. post free. 


Carnarvon Heraid.—‘‘ This thorough and interesting work on 
one of the most notable sons of Wales will be welcomed by 
Welshmen everywhere.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘' A very pleasant and interesting as well as 
a thoroughly learned biography.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“ A new edition and a cheaper and 
more convenient one of Dr. Henry Owen's ‘Gerald’ is very 
welcome.” . 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Makes Gerald live again.” 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


NOW READY, the SIXTH and LAST VOLUME 
of a valuable WORK OF REFERENCE, viz.: 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS and 
COMMISSION REGISTERS, 








1661—1714. 
Transcribed from the Home Office and War 
Office MSS. 


“ANNOTATED AND EDITED BY 


CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S§. 


( Editor of ‘‘ The Waterloo Roll Call,” &c.) 
Price 25s. each Volume (half-calf). 


The above work, chronologically arranged, with references 
showing where the original Commission Entries are to be found, 
biographical and Explanatory notes, war services, &c., contains 
MANY THOUSAND NAMES, and supplies a long-felt want, 
being an ANNOTATED ROLL OF OFF ICERS from the forma- 
tion of ENGLAND'S STANDING ARMY, in 1661, up to the 
death of Queen Anne—A PERIOD REPLETE WITH GLORY to 
the BRITISH ARMS. The Roll includes those Officers who served 
in the MARINE REGIMENTS and ARTILLERY TRAINS. 


[A limited number of the Complete Series can be supplied about 
May 1 for £6.) 


THE MILITIA OFFICER'S EXAMINER. 
From the rank of Lieutenant to Field Officer. By Major 
H. S. THOMPSON (late North Staffordshire Regiment). 
Eleventh Edition, specially revised and corrected to date by 
Captain LIONEL DoRLING (late Adjutant 3rd Battalion North 
Staffordshire Regiment). 


THE HOUSING ACTS. By A. P. Potey, 


Barrister-at-Law. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘* Wherever we have tested it, it seems accurate, terse, and to the point, and 
there is a good index.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** The book is of special value, inasmuch as it embodies the effect of the recent 
Act (3 Edward VIL. c. 39), and explains the modification of the law."—Zcho. 


IMPERIAL TARIFF, 1904, Containing 


the Laws and Regulations governing the Importation and 
Warehousing, as well as the Exportation or Transhipment, 
of all kinds of Merchandise. By T. E. O’REILLY, Exa- 
mining Officer of Customs, 38.3; or, with Supplement con- 
taining List of Countries and Ports of the World, 4s. 6d. 
New Warehousing Code also published separately, 1s. 
Copy will be sent to any purchaser of the ‘‘ Tariff” on receipt 
of coupon. 


POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS, 
ENGLAND AND WALES). For the Year ended 
September 29, 1903. 2S. 1d. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. Ninth Annual 


Report by the Chief Registrars, for the Year 1903. Part I. 
Report. 5d. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN 
SPACES AND OF FOOTPATHS AND OTHER 
RIGHTS OF WAY. By Sir ROBERT HUNTER, M.A, 
J.P., Solicitor to the Post Office. Second Edition. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
ACTS, 1875 AND 1890, AND THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT ACTS, 1888 AND 1894, with the 
Incorporated Acts relating to Urban and Rural District 
Councils, together with the Private Street Works Act, 1892. 
By L. GACHES, L.M.M., B.A., Barrister (Council to the 
Associations of District Councils). 3s. 6d. 


RATES AND ASSESSMENTS: A Guide 


te the Law of Parochial and Local Rates and Assessments, 
with the Practice of the Union Assessment Committee and of 
Rating Appeals. By L.GACHES, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LAW RELATING TO MARKETS 


AND FAIRS. By L. GACHES. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BAHAMAS. General Descriptive Report 
on the Islands, in which is included the Annual Report for 
1902. is. 2d. 


‘‘Tilustrated by a series ot most beautitul photograph 
country, These are exquisitely produced upon satin paper. 
also include some of the industries.” —Daily Press, 
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novel, and be even bolder in his analysis of the real fee! 
ings of realmen. If anybody likes to object to our classi 
fication of Mr. Calderon’s skit Dwa/a, on the ground that 
it is neither a novel, nor does “ good ” define its qualities, 
we shall hasten to agree with him. It is not a novel, and, 
as a social satire, its artistic qualities, though strange, are 
somewhat crude. But what redeems the book, what gives 
it quite unforeseen value, is that in the last fifty pages the 
author (feeling, perhaps, that he will not otherwise arrive 
at his point) grows savage, and blurts out the horrible and 
indisputable truth. The machinery is old, the characteri- 
sation is not over subtle, the satire is broad, but the great 
distressing truth is there! Prince Dwala, the Missing 
Link, is found in Borneo, escapes, arrives in England, and 
is recognised as the Royal Owner of the great Borneo gold- 
field, newly discovered. He becomes a Great Personage, 
and finally Prime Minister, and it is only when the news that 
he is possessed of a rudimentary tail gets into the news- 
papers that Society and Democracy rise up in wrath and 
disown him. All this sounds, and is in part, crude satire ; 
but finally Mr. Calderon takes off the gloves. In the last 
fifty pages of Dwala the author, throwing all thought of 
pleasing his public to the winds, runs brilliantly amuck 
at our whole system, and, again brilliantly, deals the Britisn 
Public a heavy, nasty blow in the wind! The critics will 
solemnly deplore the end, and most of Mr. Calderon’s 
estimable readers will not see how horrible the truth is. 
But the truth opens its ugly mouth, and gapes at us, and so 
we will quote, for everybody's displeasure, the sentence with 
which Lwaela closes: 

“ There is no remedy for the errors of Democracy ; there 
is no elasticity of energy to fulfil purposes conceived ona 
larger scale than its everyday thought. Other systems may 
be purged by the rising waves of national life, but Democracy 
is exhaustive.” 





RECORDS OF PLEASANT PLACES. 
Tue Pepacocue aT Pray. By G. M. A. Hewett. London: 
George Allen. Price 6s. 

One has been told—though such things are hard to believe 
—that strange creatures exist to whom holidays are actually 
a bore. Tales are related of barristers with parchment 
skins and furrowed foreheads who put their wigs in the 
cupboard and close their ponderous tomes with a sigh and 
dwell in a state of restless and unoccupied expectancy till 
the Chancellor’s breakfast gives the final intimation that 
the Law Courts are once more open. Such beings—if, 
indeed, they do exist—must be pleasantly scarce. 

It is, therefore, hardly a surprise to find that Mr. 
Hewett is one of the noble band of enthusiastic holiday- 
makers. He has grasped the theory of the ideal holiday. 

“Tt takes,” he says, “ the scholastic mind a day or two 
to grasp the truth that there is sometimes no difference 
between five and half-past six, after we have gone through 
a long spell of regarding five ‘ punctuality,’ one minute 
past ‘rather late,’ two minutes past ‘very late,’ five 
minutes past ‘an unheard of enormity ’; but the realisa- 
tion is very ecstatic as it slowly comes, and paves the way 
to that abolition of clocks and watches, which is the truest 
form of holiday for the members of any profession, espe- 
cially for those of mine.” 

There is something very refreshing in reading remini- 
scences of pleasant times by flood and field. At any rate, 
the toiler can reflect that they are all the sweeter from their 
comparative rarity. The natural tendency of feeble man 
to “ grouse” at his lot would partially cease, if one remem- 
bered this. Whilst one yet formed an insignificant unit of 
the vast tribe which Mr. Hewett generically classes as Boy, 
one imagined that the réle of pedagogue was an easy one 
to play. But on reaching years of comparative discretion 
one has learnt from “ playmates and companions” of earlier 
years whose duties now lie in the class-rooms that these 
gentlemen are on the whole a much overworked body. Be 
that as it may be (we do not for a moment dispute it), we 
are very glad-that-Mr..Hewett has found time to write 
these pleasant records of holiday times—coming, as they 
do, from the pen of a scholar and a sportsman, they cannot 


fail torecommend themselves to a wide circle of readers, to 
many of whom Mr. Hewett’s name will bring a host of re- 
collections. We feel sure that everyone who hardle= a 
gun or rod will enjoy reading Mr. Hewett’s reminiscences. 
Nor are the devotees of another kind of fis4ing-rod for- 
gotten. Mr. Hewett’s description of a certain well-known 
Irish golf course is appalling in its realism. Above all 
read the chapter entitled “ Pat ”—it is most amusing. 

There is a story of a certain obscure sect in the Middle 
Ages which suffered incredible hardships for the sake of 
its faith. As mutilation and crucifixion seemed to have 
no particular effect, the King of their country determined 
to try kindness. Were the martyrs and martyrs’ relations 
satisfied? Not a bit of it. They thought that the monarch 
had insulted their religion by refusing to persecute them. 
This is also Mr. Hewett’s moral. Work hard and play 
hard—even against your wife—lest her opinion of you be 
less. And a very good moral, too. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Zndependent Review for April is a good number. 
Mr. A. M. Latter writes with a French clearness and point 
upon the differences between European and Mongolian 
ideas of life. The Mongolian civilisation, he says, is 
founded upon taking man as he is, the Western on taking 
him as the West thinks he ought to be. And this gene- 
ralisation is illustrated with many apt examples. Mr. John 
Pollock, writing with enthusiasm of Lord Acton at Cam- 
bridge, remarks that he was most impatient of writers 
who said what had been said already. This may account 
for his own barrenness of production. Mr. Binyon writes 
of the Art of Blake with too much of the vagueness that 
is the commonest vice of artistic criticism. His generali- 
ties are ingenious, but something more particular 
would teach us more about Blake. Mr. H. O. Meredith 
shows by past examples that Retaliation is not an effective 
weapon. Mr. Garrett translates the death of Aase from 
Peer Gynt with much spirit, but in a style too vernacular 
for English poetry at least. Mr. Havelock Ellis, in “ The 
Future of the Anglo-Saxon,” contends that we need not 
be dismayed at our falling birth rate. Mr. Octave 
Uzanne writes of the French peasant of to-day with en- 
thusiasm for his virtue and something like disgust for 
his vices. Mr. Belloc’s story continues, and is to be con- 
cluded in the next number. 

The Nineteenth Century is not above the average. 
Mr. Harvey, the Editor of the North American Review, 
says that both England and America now understand that 
they cannot get on without each other and that nothing 
is likely to set them quarrelling. This article is followed 
by an extraordinary production in dramatic form, by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, called “ Britain’s Appeal to the 
God’s,” in which a chorus of nations utter statistics to prove 
that England has no right to complain of her fortune. The 
intention is good, but the style is unintentionally amusing. 
Mr. Eltzbacher writes hopefully of Japan’s financial posi- 
tion. Mr. Boulger prophesies coming continental com- 
plications out of the war in a vague and ominous style. He 
is one of those writers who believes that every nation 
meditates the war which all are really nervously anxious 
to prevent. Mr. S. D. Laffan finds many similarities between 
Shakespeare and A®schylus, which, however, are not more 
than might be expected between any two dramatists of 
the first rank. Mr. Edmund Robertson, writing of naval 
expenditure, comes to the conclusion that an international 
agreement for the reduction of navies might be contrived, 
and that it is our duty as the chief naval Power to pro- 
pose one. Mr. R. J. Farrer compares the Japanese Geisha 
with the Athenian Hetaira. He calls his article a faithful 
study, but it is written too much in the style of “ Ouida ” 
to arouse confidence in its truth. Mr. F. Wedmore says 
very little in a great many contorted sentences about 
Whistler’s art. Incidentally, he states that Tintoret was 
wholly or mainly a decorative artist. If that is true, all 
the greatest artists were wholly or mainly decorative. Sir 
Frederick Maurice holds that historical precedents 
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KOREA. 


By ANCUS HAMILTON. 
With Map and Illustrations. Third Impression, 15s. net. 


The Spectator.—“ A full and lucid account of modern Korea. . . 
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ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
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Royal 8vo, = more than 100 Illustrations. 
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entirely justify Japan in her sudden beginning of hosti- 
lities. 

In the Monthly Review Mr. M. A. Gerothwohl thinks 
poorly of Russia’s financial staying power. All the indus- 
tries, he says, started in Russia by the means of extreme 
protection are now suffering from that very _pro- 
tection, and the money that was borrowed to start 
them is a burdensome debt. Mr. Evans-Gordon writes 
with more bitterness than argument about pauper and 
particularly Jewish immigration. He quotes with approval 
a particularly heartless speech by a London magistrate 
to an unfortunate foreigner. Mr. Cloudesley Brereton 
expresses what is becoming a very general idea, that our 
education should take more account of French ideas and 
less of German. As he says, we are weak where the 
French are strong intellectually, and our weaknesses are 
usually only exaggerated in German literature. Conse- 
quently, he protests that our schools ought not to neglect 
the French language for the German, or to suppose that 
German precision is a good substitute for French philo- 
sophy and idealism. It is an excellent article excellently 
written. Mr. Hogarth describes the effect of a disastrous 
flood upon the inhabitants of a village in Crete. Their 
indifference under disaster, he thinks, was a sign of seni- 
lity in their race, and from studying the Eastern mind, or 
rather the minds of certain Eastern races, he comes to 
the conclusion that nations grow old like individuals, and 
cannot avoid that fate. There is an article by the late 
Rev. W. Elwin on Edward Fitzgerald. It does not add 
very much to our knowledge of a man already excessively 
written about. The three poems by Mr. De La Mare are 
interesting, though they are all written in a style that can 
hardly be his own. 

The Contemporary is of very high quality this month. 
Perhaps the most finished article is Mr. Birrell’s on Lord 
Acton’s letters. He shows us Lord Acton as the advocate 
of liberty ; and what that meant to him the essayist makes 
plain by quotations in which Lord Acton laid it down that 
the lover of liberty must ever uphold the rights of minori- 
ties, and therefore cannot be a blind admirer of democra- 
cies always and everywhere—or at least, it would appear, 
of majorities. Perhaps Liberals have learnt from adversity 
to have some sympathy with minorities. Lord Acton pro- 
jected a history of liberty, but never wrote it—his own 
wonderful condition made him feel the greatness of the 
task the longer he lived. Academic life seems to paralyse 
men in this way, but a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp. The interest in the fiscal question seems to 
be waning: it is slightly represented, and that by 
a short article by Mr. T. B. Fraser, who makes 
the familiar figures give a shortage of imports for 
a series of years. This he explains by tracing the move- 
ment of fashion, which had favoured foreign and colonial 
investments in the eighties, to home investments in the 
nineties. If the earlier phase had been less clearly marked 
we should not have had such a strong increase in imports 
in the nineties—hence there would have been less tempta- 
tion to draw unsound inferences. The paper should be 
read with Mr. Schuster’s remarks touching local borrowing 
in the nineties. There is a delightful literary study in the 
art of plagiarism by Mr. Edward Wright. He has some 
very shrewd remarks on Tennyson’s Virgilian fashion of 
borrowing. He thinks that Matthew Arnold was much his 
inferior in the use of his criticisms to borrow with 
originality. There are two philosophical papers, one on 
Haeckel’s monisms, by Mr. Robert Christie, and the other 
on Evolution and the Soul, by Mr. W. F. Alexander. Mr. 
Christie seems to have been roused by the recent activity 
of the Rationalist Press ; his equipment for the task seems 
unusually complete, for he appears to be at once versed in 
modern philosophy and abreast of modern science. Hence 
his work is a very fine piece of incisive analysis. Mr. 
Alexander’s vein is rather vague and unsweet. He dis- 
courses on the common tendency shown by the writings of 
Mr. Kidd and Mr. Wells, and incidentally observes that 
Green, Bradley, and Mr. Haldane do little for the in- 
dividual ; but whither he is tending it is not easy to divine. 


The Fortnightly has some articles on the war. 
(Edipus deals with the structure of Russian society, the 
communal ownership of land, and the system of local 
government of which the zemstvo is the unit. He is in- 
clined to think that bureaucracy has been undermining this 
organ of liberty. He speaks of Russian “ambitions” with- 
out envy or alarm. Colonel de la Poer Beresford tells of 
a journey from Harbin to Mukden. Mr. L. Higgin’s 
article on “Spain: Yesterday and To-day,” is opportune, in 
view of the death of Queen Isabella, but as it was written 
before that took place, her rule is described with more 
truth and less reserve than by the obituary notices. Mr. 
Higgin is at pains to maintain the great advance made by 
Spain in commercial prosperity during the last generation 
iu: spite of the long and exhausting war to subdu2 the 
Cubans, the short struggle with the U.S., and internal divi- 
sions. He points to the growth of Barcelona and Bilbao, 
and the great extension of railways ; at the same time the 
sketches of the quickly moving events at the time of Isa- 
bella’s dethronement are written very vividly. Mr. H. H. 
Statham endeavours to furnish a well-balanced apprecia- 
tion of the “ True Greatness of Thackeray ”—this appa- 
rently involves a denial of the supremacy of Esmond, but 
less contentious is the reputation of the reflection that 
Thackeray made his good characters simpletons. Dr. 
Emil Reich speculates as to the future of Germany; at 
first his tone is a little menacing, and he speaks of the in- 
creasing population of Germany hungering—and not in vain 
—after our colonies. It does not seem to occur to him that 
the surplus German is more likely to go to new countries 
as a citizen of them than to help to spread his own “ Byzan- 
tine” (Dr. Reich’s word) system elsewhere. 

Under the title of ‘The Winter Exhibition : An Apology,’ 
an editorial in the Burlington Magazine deprecates the 
opinion expressed by a writer in the S/udio, to the effect 
that the “ Old Masters” show at the Academy does harm 
to contemporary painting ; at the same time the Burlington 
is prepared to admit the general neglect of good modern 
work, resulting from the collector’s craze for ancient pic- 
tures, and proceeds to discuss why this should be. Passing 
over the little affair between our contemporaries as to the 
vulnerability of the Academy in respect of its winter exhibi- 
tions, one may find in the larger issue raised a matter for 
the gravest consideration. Why should the modern col- 
lector fight shy of good moder work, as he undoubtedly 
does ? The Burlington Magazine attributes the shyness (1) 
to want of confidence in his own judgment, (2) to the 
critics and painters who, setting “the needs of journalism 
before the permanent good of our fellows,” indulge in 
controversy and recrimination, and so irritate and puzzle 
the men who have a real taste for art and the means of 
gratifying it,” and (3) to the artists who strive only after 
eccentricity. There is a good deal of truth in each of these 
propositions, and one might amplify them to almost any 
extent ; much, for instance, might be said concerning the 
misleading ignorance of one kind of critic and the narrow- 
ness of another, in dealing with artists severally or in exhi- 
bitions—both of these evils that are even worse than the 
wholesale neglect of art discussion, which appears to be 
the policy of that public mentor, the Newest Journalism. 
With modern art ill-judged or ignored, without organisation 
except at the hands of dealers, who contrive to reverse the 
economic law by selling what they want to sell rather than 
what the public really wishes to buy, between Academi- 
cians in the Academy and Academicians in the sale room, 
the collector stands confused by a -hundred elements of 
contrariety and doubt, whilst the wonder is that art man- 
ages to live at all. The remedy, we fear, is far to find. 
Our contemporary suggests the establishment of a universal 
standard of merit for the buyer’s benefit—certain canons 
which, evolved from a retrospect of the past, might be 
applied to the painting of the present day. Such a plan 
might contribute towards a better state of affairs, but it 
would have to be so surely carried out, in order to cope 
successfully with the commercial cancer that battens on the 
jealousies and discords of painter and critic, that it seems 
outside the range of possibility. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS, 


1904 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, 
for the Year 1904. Edited by J. Scorr Kge.tiz, LL.D. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, 


K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural 
History Museum and President of the Royal Zoological 
Society. A Personal Memoir. By CHARLES J. CORNISH, 
M.A., F.Z.S. With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net 








THE LIFE OF THE 


MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. 


By Sir Witt1AM Lee-WarnerR, K.C.S.I. With Portraits 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Except in respect of a lack of sharpness of outline, 


which is intentional, we get an ideal biography, written by a man who has a 
life’s acquaintance with India and its problems.” 





NEw SERIES. 
BENSON. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


ROSSETTI. By Arrnur C. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top4 2s. net. 





New Book by the Author of ‘Elizabeth and her German 
Garden.” 


The ADVENTURES of ELIZABETH 


IN RUEGEN. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


RULERS OF KINGS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLER®’. 


THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. Edited by Major- 
General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K,C.B. With Portrait and Maps. 
Two vols., demy 8vo., 30s. net. } . 

Times.—** We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Peninsula War’ we have 
had no more interesting contribution to British military history than this Diary 


of Moore.” 
THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB. By M. E. 
DURHAM, Demy 8vo. With Illustrations by the Author. 14s. net. 
Times.—** The region inhabited bythe Servian people is the subject of Miss 
Durham's interesting, witty, and attractive volume. It is rare indeed to finda 
book of travel so delightful in every way.” 


THREE YEARS IN THE KLONDIKE. By JEREMIAH 
LYNCH. Demy 8vo. ith numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 
Globe.—"* Mr. Lynch's account of his journey to the district, and of his long 
stay there in the character of miner, should not only be of great service to 
future visitors, but makes fascinating reading. It is more impressive than any 
fiction could be, ‘the narrative having both light and shade.” 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTHLAND OF 
CANADA, 1808-1902. By DAVID T. HANBURY. Demy 8vo. With 
5 Colovred Plates, numerous Illustrations, and 2 Maps. 16s, net. 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND THE NEW 
SOUDAN. By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Author of “ Trooper 8,008 I. Y.” 
With Map. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 
Times.—* After the number of dull and indifferent works about Egypt which 
have been published during the last few years, it is a pieasure to welcome a 
volume so sound, sensible, and interesting as Mr. Sidney Peel’s new book.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MAUREEN. By EDWARD MCNULTY, Author of * Misther 
'Ryan,” &c. 


The Athenaum.—‘ At a time when Sir Horace Plunkett’s book on Ireland 
has set that country by the ears, Mr. McNulty’s novel of humble Irish life 
comes appropriately. He is apparently of Sir Horace’s opinion that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland is too ecclesiastical. But his picture of an Irish parish goes 
very much further than Sir Horace’s philosophical study. Mr. McNulty’s aim 
has been to show the devastation wrought in the village by priestly influence, 
children being neglected, households starved, and lovers rated in the 
interests of Holy Church. The story is gruesome, and is handled very power- 


u 
MISS CAROLINE. By THEO, DOUGLAS. With Illustra- 


tions by Gorpon Browne. 
THE VULGAR TRUTH. By L. LOCKHART LANG. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CASTING OF NETS.” 


LOVE’S PROXY. By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of 
“ Casting of Nets,” ‘‘ Donna Diana,” &c, [Ready April a7th, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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And his Relation to the Mee of our Time. An Appreciation and 
Criticism. By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. With 3 Portraits, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume is probably the most serious attempt yet published to estimate 
the permanent value of Matthew Arnold’s many writings. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN ACCORDING 
TO THE JAPANESE METHODS. 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK, Authorof“* Japanese Physical Training,” &c. 
Wich 32 Full-page Explanatory Illustrations, taken from Life, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. net, 
“2 This is a companion volume to that for men which was recently issued and 
whi 


ch has reached tts Fifth Thousand. 


A PRIMER OF LIBRARY PRACTICE. 


pane ED. ROEBUCK, District Librarian St. George, Stepney, E., 
on. Sec, Library Assistants’ Association, and WM. BENSON THORN E, 
District Librarian, Bromley, Hon. Editor Library Assistant. Crown 8vo, 
Paper wrapper, 1s. 6d. net, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The book tells not only of the career of the thief, but also of the achieve- 
ments and the fates of his friends and accomplices. 


THE LETTERS FROM A SON TO HIS 
SELF-MADE FATHER. 
By CHARLES EUSTACE MERRIMAN. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. (Third Thousand, English Edition. 
THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF BRIDGE. 


By ‘BADSWORTH.”’ 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

This Volume contains 29 decisions by the Committee of the Portland 
Club on disputed points which have been submitted to them—these cases must 
frequently occur—and on which these are the final rulings. 

(Seventh Thousand. 


EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. 


By THOMSON J. HUDSON, Author of “The Law of Psychic 
Phenomena,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A, D.Sc., 
Author of ‘‘ The Literature of the Celts.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s, 6d. net. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
Tue cheerfulness which was apparent in the City last week 
was stimulated into downright buoyancy by the signa- 
ture of the Anglo-French Treaty. The change of feeling in 
financial circles has been most remarkable, especially when 
it is remembered that it is chiefly caused by a political event, 
which, a few years ago, when Jingoism was rampant, would 
have been surely denounced as a surrender of Britain’s 
birthright here, there, and everywhere. The reception 
given to the Treaty, especially in the City, is the most 
notable symptom that has yet appeared—more notable 
even than the bye-elections—of that return to sanity in the 
matter of foreign politics that we have all been praying for. 
Public opinion is gradually returning to a healthy state, 
thanks largely to Mr. Chamberlain, who has given it a 
beautiful reductio ad absurdum, in his fiscal policy, of its 
previous condition. Let us then welcome the boom, for it 
is based on the relief that the financial world feels on dis- 
covering that bickering, blustering, and Billingsgate are 
not the best basis—whatever Birmingham may say—for 
the relations between two civilised Powers. And _ this 
better feeling has come to stay. Whether or no, the up- 
ward movement in prices continues—and it may continue 
reasonably enough if the pace is not made too hot—the 
fact will remain that the financial world feels foreign polli- 
tics to be more secure; and this more comfortable feeling 
should spread into commercial circles and have a very 
genuine effect in stimulating a revival of business. For 
both in finance and commerce sentiment plays a part, the 
importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. The long- 
looked-for reduction in the Bank rate is at last accom- 
plished, and though the Paris Bourse was naturally stag- 
gered by the disasters that have befallen the fleet of its 
ally, the effect of these terrible events was less severe than 
might have been expected, and the cheerful buoyancy of 
London has been practically uninterrupted. It will be 
interesting to see how the bitter pills of the Budget will be 
swallowed. I should not be surprised if the City, in its 
present frame of mind, were to take them smiling. 





The issue of £5,000,000 London County Council Three 
per Cent. was one of the pleasant surprises of the week ; 
the issue, it is true, had long been expected, but the plea- 
sant surprise arose from the eagerness with which the stock 
was applied for. The City, of course, being Tory to its 
backbone, does not love the Council and its progressive 
methods, and has, moreover, an uneasy feeling that the 
free supply of capital to municipalities tends to destroy 
private business and enterprise. The fact that one of the 
objects of the issue was the electrification and extension 
of tramways caused headshaking and growling among the 
admirers of the policy of the “Industrial Freedom 
League,” and some critics went so far as to suggest that 
the Council should not be allowed to borrow any more until 
its present members had been replaced by real business 
men. A Council of business men, of the kind who have 
disgraced British civilisation by-such enterprises as the 
Chatham Railway, have made the Port of London a by- 
word for dearness and inadequacy of dock accommodation, 
and had not even the gumption to electrify the underground 
railways until an American financier came along to show 
them the way, would indeed work a revolution in London. 
Mr. Garcke, I suppose, would be chairman, if he had time 
to spare from the preoccupations of British Electric Trac- 
tion finance, and an imposing list might be made of gentle- 
men willing to serve on the “ Business ” Council, gentlemen 
whose anti-municipal bias is as conspicuous as the success 
which has blessed the enterprises which they conduct. 





However, to return to the County Council loan: in 
spite of all these grumblings, the sight of a £ 5,000,000 
issue of Three per Cent. stock, with the security of London 
behind it, offered at 90, was more than the most virulent 
anti-municipalist could stand, and they all tumbled over 
one another to subscribe, the loan being covered, it is 
said, more than twenty times over. Of course, this success 


was by no means all genuine: there was a good deal of 
speculation mixed up with it; but when all that is elim:- 
nated the fact remains that the loan was a triumphant 
success and a signal proof that the genuine investor is 
really “on the feed "—at a price. But the price must be 
low enough. 





The Union Assurance Society has had a good year. {n 
the life department 1,180 new policies were issued, involv- 
ing assurances of £530,645 net, the new premiums were 
4,21,057 net, and the premium income was £352,585, 
while the ratio of expenses to premium income shows a 
small decrease. The sum of £45,017 was added to the 
life investment reserve fund, and the life funds were in- 
creased by £102,465, and stood on December 31 at 
£,3:130,942. The average rate of interest earned by the 
life funds was £3 14s. 9d. per cent. after allowing for 
income-tax. In the fire department the net premiums 
were £585,092, an increase of more than £68,000, while 
the losses paid and outstanding showed an increase of 
£'25,000, and the commission and expenses an increase of 
£23,000; the surplus of premiums over claims and ex- 
penses thus showed an increase of over £20,000. The 
reserve for unexpired risks was raised from £206,621 to 
#£,234,035 and a balance of nearly £70,000 was carried 1o 
profit and loss account. After transferring £50,000 to 
the general reserve fund and £6,573 to the general in- 
vestment reserve fund, two dividends are provided for of 
7s. 6d. each, to be paid in May and November. The total 
funds, including the company’s own capital, stood at 
£4117,405 at the end of 1903. 

The report of the old London Life Association is always 
interesting, as this company is in the proud position of 
showing the lowest ratio of expenses to premium income 
among all the British companies. Its extraordinarily low 
ratio is chiefly, of course, due to the fact that it pays no 
commissions to agents and relies entirely upon the efforts 
of members to increase the scope of its business. The 
amount of its business is thus necessarily less large than 
that of the companies which cover the country with enter- 
prising agents, and its total of new policies for 1903 was 
258, an increase of twenty-eight. The net premium in- 
come was 4,362,922, an increase of £6,000, and the ex- 
penses amounted to the incredibly small sum of £16,939, 
the ratio showing a further decrease. The company’s 
lives are evidently selected with especial care, since good 
fortune can hardly have been wholly responsible for its 
extraordinarily favourable mortality experience—the 
actuarial expectation was £319,456, and the actual claims 
amounted to £238,615. The funds were increased by 
£55,908, and stood at £4,674,668 on December 31. The 
depreciation in the market price of the securities held was 
more than covered by an investment fluctuation fund 
amounting to £100,000. Reductions in premiums are 
announced, ranging from 111 per cent. to 56 per cent. 





Besides the County Council loan the only other issue 
was a little bit of City of Bloemfontein Four per Cent. 
stock. The East Indian Railway is said to be about to 
offer a line of Three per Cent. Debenture stock. 

JANUS. 





FISCAL 


PROBLEMS 


for all who depend for their income upon their exertions aré— 
(1) HOW TO MAKE ENDS MEET ix case 
of incapacity by Sickness or Accident, and 
(2) HOW TO GOREATE the largest estate on 
he smallest outlay. 
WE OFFER PLANS that have NEVER BEEN BEATEN. 
May we send quotation ? If so, state age, occupation, 
and which of the schemes to be quoted for. 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office: 24, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
London’ Offiee:''35, MOORGATE STREET, EC. 








